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Social Security in Review 


Presidént’s Budget Message 


N January 16, 1957, President 
Eisenhower sent to Congress 
the Federal Budget for the fis- 

cal year beginning July 1, 1957. 

In the accompanying message the 
President called attention to the 
Budget provision for additional funds 
for public welfare, and he urged Con- 
gress to “enact a new program of 
grants to the States to help fight 
juvenile delinquency.” He also asked 
that “particular attention be given to 
the needs of the rapidly increasing 
number of older persons in our soci- 
ety.’’ Legislation was needed, he said, 
to extend and improve the unemploy- 
ment insurance system, to consolidate 
and simplify wage reporting for in- 
come-tax and social security purposes, 
and to provide authority under which 
“communities can be assisted in solv- 
ing basic problems of persistent un- 
employment.” In the field of health 
the President requested legislation 
authorizing Federal aid to improve 
the teaching and research facilities of 
medical and dental schools and also 
to provide for the “expansion and im- 
provement of voluntary health insur- 
ance plans under which smaller in- 
surance companies and _ nonprofit 
associations could pool their resources 
and experience.” 

Details of the proposed social se- 
curity budget will be presented in the 
BULtLeETIN for March. 


Program Operations 


In NOVEMBER, for the first time, women 
aged 62-64—other than those receiv- 
ing benefits because they have an 
entitled child in their care—were 
awarded monthly benefits under the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 











gram. About 288,000 awards were made 
during the month to women in this age 
group, under the 1956 amendment that 
lowered to 62 the age at which women 
may qualify for benefits. Benefits 
under this provision first became pay- 
able for November 1956, although ap- 
plications could be filed any time 
after August 1. The November awards 
to women aged 62-64 included about 
106,000 to widows and mothers of de- 
ceased insured workers, 92,000 to re- 
tired women workers, and 89,000 to 
wives of old-age beneficiaries. Women 
aged 62-64 who are widows or de- 
pendent parents may receive full ben- 
efits, but payments to retired women 





workers and to wives are actuarially 
reduced. The reduction in the full- 
rated benefit is at the rate of 5% of 1 
percent for each month before age 
65 that a woman is entitled to old-age 
benefits, and it is at the rate of 254, 
of 1 percent for each month before 
age 65 that a woman is entitled to 
wife’s benefits. Thus, a retired woman 
worker at age 62 has a 20-percent re- 
duction in her monthly benefit; an 
eligible wife has a 25-percent re- 
duction if payments begin at age 62. 

Because of the large number of 
awards to women aged 62-64, monthly 
benefit awards numbered 388,000 in 
November—more than double the 





Old-age and survivors insurance: 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 
Amount (in millions) 


Average old-age benefit (retired worker) 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (total) 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


General assistance (cases) 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (per family) 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


General assistance (per case) 


Unemployment insurance: 
Initial claims (in thousands) 


Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) 


Benefits paid (in millions) 


Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 


ment 


November October November 
1956 1956 1955 
9,035 8,701 7,902 
$477 $461 $408 
$63.09 $63.31 $61.80 
$55.51 $68.01 $68.03 
2,512 2,513 2,555 
2,239 2,227 2,173 
107 107 105 
268 265 242 
290 282 297 
$57.77 $57.47 $53.55 
93.42 93.06 87.91 
62.99 62.87 57.82 
58.51 57.93 55.59 
54.54 54.25 53.40 
973 834 937 
796 7152 685 
$92 $91 $75 
$27.26 $27.57 $25.84 








previous record high and about as 
many as were awarded in the first 
year and a half after monthly bene- 
fits became payable. Record highs 
were set for all types of monthly ben- 
efit awards except child’s and moth- 
er’s. Lump-sum death payments to- 
taling $7.5 million were awarded in 
November to 38,900 persons. 

The number of persons receiving 
monthly benefits under old-age and 
survivors insurance passed the 9- 
million mark in November. The first 
monthly benefit under the program 
was paid in January 1940. About 12 
years later 4.5 million monthly bene- 
fits were payable; in the next 4, 
years the number of beneficiaries 
doubled. Monthly benefits being paid 
at the end of November totaled $477.4 
million. 

The number of retired workers re- 
ceiving old-age benefits exceeded 5 
million for the first, time in November. 
It had taken almost 13 years from the 
time monthly benefits were first pay- 
able to reach the 2.5-million mark; it 
took only slightly more than 4 years 
to double that total. The rapid growth 
in recent years in the number of old- 
age beneficiaries has resulted chiefly 
from the liberalized insured-status 
requirements under the 1950 amend- 
ments, the extension of coverage 
under the 1950 and 1954 amend- 
ments, and lowering to 62 the age at 
which women may qualify for benefits 
under the 1956 amendments. Also 
contributing to this growth were the 
successive liberalizations in the re- 


tirement test provided by the 1950, 
1952, and 1954 amendments. 


@ Expenditures for each of the pub- 
lic assistance programs rose during 
November. For the four special types 
of assistance the total increase 
amounted to $1.6 million, reflecting 
to some extent the continued impact 
of the amendments, effective October 
1, that increased Federal financial 
participation in payments. Although 
most of the adjustments in payments 
directly related to the amendments 
were made in October, average pay- 
ments under each program continued 
to rise in November in a majority of 
the States. The increase of $496,000 
in expenditures for general assistance 
was in line with the rise of 8,000— 
attributable largely to seasonal fac- 
tors—in the number of general as- 
sistance cases. 

For the special types of public as- 
sistance, caseload changes in Novem- 
ber were relatively slight, both na- 
tionally and in most States. The num- 
ber of recipients of old-age assistance, 
which had increased slightly in Octo- 
ber, showed a drop of 100. Declines 
in this program during November 
were reported by 36 States. A few in- 
creases were noteworthy in terms of 
absolute numbers. In Mississippi, for 
example, the number of aged recipi- 
ents rose 1,200, primarily as a result 
of recent liberalizations in the pro- 
gram. An increase of 450 in the num- 
ber of recipients occurred in Massa- 
chusetts when the State began mak- 


ing payments to needy aged aliens 
who have lived in this country 20 
years or more. 

In November, seasonal factors and 
more liberal policies contributed to 
the national rise of 2,700 in the num- 
ber of families receiving aid to de- 
pendent children. The increase was 
the first since May. The total num- 
ber of recipients of aid to dependent 
children continued its general upward 
trend. This trend was affected to 
some extent, however, by Puerto 
Rico’s change in the basis of report- 
ing. Limiting to one per family the 
count of needy adults in families re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children re- 
duced the number of recipients by 
about 7,000. This adjustment is re- 
flected in the totals for October and 
November. 

For the Nation as a whole, the case- 
load in aid to the blind went up 400. 
The number of recipients of aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled 
rose 2,400. 

Average payments in a few States 
for the four Federally aided programs 
rose $2-$6, when changes due to fluc- 
tuations in vendor payments for med- 
ical care are excluded. In general, 
these States had not adjusted pay- 
ments in October as a result of in- 
creased Federal financial participa- 
tion in payments or had not completed 
action to increase payments to all 
cases in that month. Sizable increases 
in average payments for one or more 
programs, the result of higher as- 

(Continued on page 19) 





November 
1956 
Civilian labor force,'* total (in thousands) 67,732 
Employed 65,268 
Unemployed any 1 2,463 
Personal income? ® (billions; seasonally adjusted at annual rates), total $333.6 
Wage and salary disbursements 230.7 
Proprietors’ income 42.4 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income 40.1 
Social insurance and related payments 13.8 
Public assistance = 
Other se esse. DObd ons <llaced trae erie ass 10.0 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance 6.0 
Consumer price index,'* all items 117.8 
Food 112.9 
Medical care 134.5 


1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 


2 Bureau of the Census. 


3 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 





Commerce. 


October November Calendar year 
1956 1955 1955 1954 
68,082 67,206 65,847 64,468 
66,174 64,807 63,193 61,238 
1,909 2,398 2,654 3,230 
$332.5 $314.5 $306.1 $287.3 
229.7 217.2 210.4 195.5 

42.6 39.8 39.0 38.4 
39.9 38.0 37.4 35.4 
13.9 12.5 13.1 11.9 

2.6 2.5 2.5 2.4 
9.7 10.0 9.0 8.3 
6.0 5.3 5.2 4.6 
117.7 115.0 114.5 114.8 
113.1 109.8 110.9 112.6 
134.1 129.8 128.0 125.2 


Components differ from those published by 
partment, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, see the 
Annual Statistical Supplement, 1955, page 7, table 1. 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


the De- 
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Recipients of Old-Age Assistance: 
Their Requirements 


The States vary widely in the requirements they recognize in 
determining if a person needs old-age assistance and how much 


help he requires. 


In 1953, as part of a nationwide study spon- 


sored by the Bureau of Public Assistance, the States collected in- 
formation, on a sample basis, on the total requirements recog- 
nized for all recipients under their old-age assistance programs 
and, for two recipient groups, on the detailed items that made 


up recipients’ total requirements. 


based on these State reports. 


HETHER an aged person is 
\ \ eligible for old-age assistance 

and, if so, the amount of as- 
sistance to which he is entitled de- 
pend in large part on two factors. 
One is the amount of his own in- 
come and resources. The other factor 
is the total cost of his living require- 
ments, as they have been established 
for a needy person by the State in 
which he receives aid. Requirements 
are ordinarily expressed as the mone- 
tary value of the goods and services 
recognized by a State agency as es- 
sential to an individual in given cir- 
cumstances. 

A few States establish by law one 
money amount intended to represent 
the total of the amounts for con- 
sumption items making up a standard 
of living and to provide all recipients 
with the same purchasing power. 
Most States, however, establish stand- 
ards of quantity and quality for speci- 
fied consumption items, secure prices 
for these goods and services, and de- 
rive amounts for individual items 
that are used to determine the total 
costs of requirements for persons in 
different circumstances. Total costs 
of requirements are intended to be 
uniform for all persons within the 
State who are in similar circum- 
stances. There may be recognition, 
however, of cost differentials that 
arise from differences among recipi- 
ents in living arrangements, location 
within the State, sex, health, and 


* Mr. Hawkins was formerly on the staff 
of the Division of Program Statistics and 
Analysis, Bureau of Public Assistance; he 
is now Legislative Reference Officer, Office 
of the Commissioner. 
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The analysis that follows is 


many other factors. Quantity and 
quality standards for specified con- 
sumption items may be priced peri- 
Odically, either in all local areas or 
in areas selected as representative of 
the State as a whole. 

A study of the requirements, in- 
comes, resources, and social charac- 
teristics of recipients of old-age as- 
sistance was made on a sample basis 
early in 1953 in almost all jurisdic- 
tions administering old-age assistance 
programs.' The dollar amount for 
their total requirements was obtained 
for all recipients. Information on the 
amounts included in the assistance 
plans of recipients for specified con- 
sumption items was secured, however, 
for only two selected groups of recipi- 
ents—(1) persons living alone, main- 
taining their own households, and 
preparing their own food; and (2) 
couples receiving two old-age assist- 
ance payments and living by them- 
selves in their own households. These 
two relatively homogeneous groups 
represented nearly half of all recipi- 
ents included in the study. Compari- 
sons among the States with respect to 
details of the assistance plans would 
not have been meaningful for all re- 
cipients combined because of the 
many differences among the recipi- 
ents in living arrangements and other 
characteristics. The specified con- 
sumption items were: food, clothing, 


1 For study data on income and resources, 
see Charles E. Hawkins, “Income and Re- 
sources of Recipients of Old-Age Assist- 
ance,”’ Social Security Bulletin, April 1956. 
For tabular data by State and highlights 
from this study see Recipients of Old-Age 
Aasistance in Early 1953 (Part I—State Data), 
Public Assistance Report No. 26, June 1955. 


by Cuarves E. Hawkins* 


shelter, fuel and utilities, personal in- 
cidentals, household operating ex- 
penses, medical care, and “other items 
included in specified circumstances.” 
The States differ in the number 
and kinds of requirements they rec- 
ognize in determining if a person 
needs old-age assistance to supple- 
ment his other income. All States 
recognize food, clothing, shelter, and 
fuel and utilities as ““basic’’ consump- 
tion items—that is, items needed by 
everyone. Some States may consider 
additional items as basic. For the 
purposes of this study, items described 
by the States as “personal care” and 
“recreation” and similar items were 
combined under the designation “‘per- 
sonal incidentals.” Some States also 
include as basic requirements such 
items as cleaning supplies, replace- 
ment of bedding, and kitchen uten- 
sils. Costs of these items were also 
combined in the study, under the des- 
ignation “household operating ex- 
penses.” Most States recognize also 
that additional “special’’ needs arise 
for some persons under specified con- 
ditions. The most common special 
need recognized by the States is that 
for medical care, and the amounts in- 
cluded for such care in the assistance 
plans of recipients were specifically 
identified in the study. Other items, 
such as transportation, telephone, 
laundry, and special diets, that were 
recognized as requirements in speci- 
fied circumstances were combined in 
the study and designated “other items 
included in specified circumstances.” 
The data show, for the two groups 
of recipients, the extent to which 
amounts included by the States for 
specified requirements tended to vary 
or to concentrate at certain levels 
within States and the extent of differ- 
ences among States in the amounts 
included for specified requirements. 


Basic Requirements 


For each basic requirement about 
which information was requested in 
the study, there were some recipients 
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for whom no separate amount was 
shown in the assistance plan. This 
situation resulted primarily from the 
procedure followed by several States 
of combining amounts for two or 
more basic consumption items. Data 
for these States were included in the 
distributions of amounts shown for 
specified consumption items. The 
practice in some States of not assign- 
ing a money value to income in kind 
also results in the absence of an 
amount for a particular requirement 
for certain recipients. Some States 
omit costs for items met by such in- 
come from the total cost of require- 
ments. 


Total Cost of Requirements 


The States were asked to include 
in their reports the total costs of all 
requirements of the recipients in the 
study except the cost of medical care 
for which payment was made directly 
to the suppliers of such care. They 
were asked to report separately the 
amounts paid in the study month to 
vendors of medical services. In this 
article the section on special require- 
ments for medical care discusses data 
both on these payments and on 
amounts included for medical care in 
the recipients’ assistance plans. 

For all recipients living alone, the 
median cost of their requirements, 
nationally, was about $69. For most 
of them the total cost of all require- 
ments included in their assistance 
plans ranged from $55.00 up to 
$100.00; it was $55.00-$74.99 for 38 
percent and $75.00-$99.99 for about 
33 percent. The assistance plans of 
about 24 percent of the recipients liv- 
ing alone showed an amount of less 
than $55 for the cost of total require- 
ments, and for nearly 5 percent the 
total cost was $100 or more. 

The national median cost of all re- 
quirements for all couples receiving 
two old-age assistance payments and 
maintaining their own households 
was about $110. For a majority of 
the couples, the total cost of all re- 
quirements was $75.00-$124.99; for 
somewhat fewer than 27 percent it 
was $75.00-$99.99, and for more than 
33 percent, $100.00-$124.99. For about 
10 percent of the couples the assist- 
ance plans showed a cost for all re- 
quirements of less than $75, and for 


about 30 percent the cost was $125 or 
more. 

Within practically all States, the 
total cost of all requirements both for 
recipients living alone and for couples 
varied widely. There were also sub- 
stantial differences among the States 
in the median amount shown as the 
total cost. For recipients living alone, 
the State median amounts ranged 
from about $41 in South Carolina to 
$91 in California. The median cost 
for this group was less than $55 in 12 
States and more than $80 in seven 
States. For couples, the range in State 
medians was from about $63 in South 
Carolina to $180 in Colorado; in 13 
States the median was less than $90, 
and in seven States it exceeded $120. 


Food 


For about 15 percent of the recipi- 
ents included in the study who were 
living alone, no amount was identified 
for the food requirement. Most of 
these recipients were in the eight 
States that did not report separate 
amounts for this purpose; the others 
probably were in States that omit a 
cost for this requirement when it is 
met through income in kind. 

Of the recipients living alone, about 
72 percent had amounts ranging from 
$20.00 up to $30.00 shown for 
food. The greatest concentration of 
amounts—about one-fifth of those for 
all recipients living alone—was 
$22.00-$23.99. For nearly 12 percent, 
the food requirement was $30.00 or 
more, and for only about 1 percent it 
was less than $20.00. Proportionately 
more recipients in the metropolitan 
areas than in the Nation as a whole 
had $26 or more and somewhat fewer 
had less than $22.00, probably because 
of their concentration in States with 
greater-than-average fiscal ability 
and with average old-age assistance 
payments higher than the national 
average. 

For about 18 percent of the couples, 
no separate amount was identified for 
the food requirement. Two-thirds of 
them had $40.00-$51.99 shown for 
food, with a slight concentration in 
the interval $44.00-$47.99. For nearly 
8 percent, the amount included was 
$60.00 or more. 

Among the recipients living alone 
who had total requirements costing 


less than $40, more than 44 percent 
had no amount entered as the food 
requirement. At all levels of costs up 
to $60, one-fourth or more of the re- 
cipients had no amount shown for 
food; when the total cost was $70 or 
more, fewer than 2 percent had no 
amount included for food. 

More than a third of the couples for 
whom the cost of total requirements 
was less than $100 had no separate 
amount identifiable as the food re- 
quirement. For couples whose total 
requirements had a cost of $125 or 
more, only about 1 percent had no 
amount entered for food. Thus, the 
receipt of this type of income in kind 
(food furnished to the recipient in a 
relative’s home or otherwise contrib- 
uted to him or food produced by the 
recipient) appears to have had a sig- 
nificant effect on the cost of total re- 
quirements reported for recipients in 
the study. 

On the average, the amount shown 
for the food requirement represented 
a substantial proportion of the total 
cost of the individual’s requirements. 
For the recipients living alone whose 
assistance plan showed an amount for 
food, the national median amount for 
food was about 40 percent of the na- 
tional median for the total cost of 
requirements. For couples, the median 
amount for food represented about 45 
percent of the median for the total 
cost of requirements. 

As the cost of total requirements 
increased, the amount included for 
food also increased but not to the 
same extent. For those recipients who 
lived alone, whose total requirements 
were less than $40.00, and whose 
budget showed an amount for food, 
the amounts included for food tended 
to concentrate in the interval $20.00- 
$21.99. When total requirements were 
$40.00-$64.99 the amounts for food 
were $22.00-$23.99, and for those re- 
cipients whose cost for total require- 
ments was $75.00 or more, the heavi- 
est concentration of amounts for food 
was in the interval $28.00-$29.99. For 
couples, the pattern of relationship 
between the cost of their total re- 
quirements and the amounts included 
for food was similar. The data seem 
to indicate a fairly close relationship 
between the level at which the food 
allowance is placed and the total 


Social Security 


“level of living” the State has set up 
in defining ‘‘need.” 

Within the individual States, the 
amounts designated for food were 
concentrated in relatively narrow in- 
tervals. In 35 of the 41 States that 
identified separate amounts for food, 
the amounts included for food in the 
budgets of most recipients living 
alone varied less than $1; in six of 
these 35 States, ail such amounts 
were within an interval of this size. 

There was wide variation among 
the States in the level at which the 
amounts included for this consump- 
tion item. were concentrated. For re- 
cipients living alone, the interval of 
concentration ranged from $17.00- 
$17.99 in Virginia to $39.00-$39.99 in 
Arizona. For 32 States the point of 
concentration was $20.00-$29.99; in 
five it was $20.00-$22.99, in 19, $23.00- 
$26.99, and in eight States, $27.00- 
$29.99. 

For couples, the amounts identified 
for food were larger, but the pattern 
of concentration of these amounts 
within individual States and of wide 
variation among States in the level 
of the interval of concentration was 
similar to that for recipients living 
alone. 


Clothing 


Nine States did not report sepa- 
rately the cost of the clothing require- 
ment, and they probably account for 
almost all of the 15 percent of recipi- 
ents living alone for whom no amount 
was entered for clothing. A few of 
these recipients may have had a re- 
source in kind that met their needs 
for clothing. Of the recipients living 
alone, 42 percent had $4.00-$5.99 
shown for clothing, and 37 percent 
had $6.00-$7.99. For only 4 percent 
of the recipients in this group was 
the amount for clothing less than 
$4.00, and for only 2 percent was it 
$8.00 or more. For couples, the 
amounts were twice as large and dis- 
tributed in about the same propor- 
tions. 

Among recipients who lived alone 
and had total requirements of less 
than $40, 45 percent had no amount 
shown as the clothing requirement 
and none had as much as $6. In con- 
trast, of those who had total require- 
ments of $75 or more, only 1 percent 
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had no amount entered for clothing 
and more than 67 percent had $6 or 
more. 

For recipients living alone, the me- 
dian amount for the clothing require- 
ment was about 9 percent of the me- 
dian cost of total requirements; for 
couples, this proportion amounted to 
about 12 percent. Larger amounts for 
total requirements in a State tended 
to be accompanied by higher amounts 
for clothing as well as for food, both 
for recipients living alone and for 
couples. 

In the individual States the amounts 
included for clothing tended to con- 
centrate within narrow intervals. For 
both groups—recipients living alone 
and couples—the interval of concen- 
tration was greater than $1 in few 
States. In three-fourths of the 40 
States that identified a separate 
amount for clothing, that amount 
varied less than $1 for 98 percent or 
more of the recipients living alone. 

Among the States, there was a 
fairly wide range in the point of con- 
centration of amounts for clothing. 
For recipients living alone the lowest 
interval of concentration—$3.00-$3.99 
in Rhode Island, South Carolina, and 
Virginia—was only about one-third 
the highest interval, $10.00-$10.99 in 
Utah and Wyoming. In 17 States the 
point of concentration was $4.00 
$5.99, in 17 States this point was 
$6.00-$7.99, and in one State it was 
$8.00-$9.99. 


Shelter 


Few States have a fixed amount for 
shelter costs for recipients in given 
circumstances. They are much more 
likely to establish a maximum amount 
for the shelter requirement and to 
recognize the actual amount paid by 
the individual for rent (or taxes and 
maintenance costs of an owned home) 
if it is not above the maximum. In 
the study, all but two States reported 
separate amounts for the shelter re- 
quirement for their recipients. 

The direct relationship between the 
level of amounts included in the as- 
sistance plan for food and clothing 
and the level of the cost of total re- 
quirements did not exist with respect 
to shelter. When the amount shown 
for the shelter requirement was rela- 
tively large, the cost of total require- 


ments also tended to be large, but in 
a sizable number of cases moderate or 
low shelter costs were associated with 
relatively large amounts for the total 
cost of all requirements. 

Amounts included for the shelter 
requirement tended to vary widely 
both within and among States. For 
this reason, the following discussion 
is in terms of median shelter costs 
for groups of recipients in different 
circumstances. 

Relatively little difference was 
found between the amounts included 
for shelter for couples and for recipi- 
ents living alone. Among the latter 
group, however, the amounts were 
generally higher for women than for 
men. The median amount for the 
Nation was more than $15 for women 
but less than $10 for men. The me- 
dian was also substantially higher for 
the white recipients living alone than 
for the nonwhite, amounting to about 
$15 for the former group and to only 
about $8 for the latter. A much 
smaller difference was found between 
the average amounts for white and 
nonwhite couples. 

The amounts for shelter were much 
higher in metropolitan than in non- 
metropolitan areas. In the former the 
median amount included for recipi- 
ents living alone who had a separate 
amount shown for shelter costs was 
about $20, with a fifth having a re- 
quirement of $30 or more. In the non- 
metropolitan areas the median 
amount included for such recipients 
was less than $9, and fewer than 5 
percent had $30 or more. The 
amounts were about the same for 
couples as for recipients living alone. 

Homeownership made a consider- 
able difference in the amount shown 
as the shelter requirement. Both 
among recipients living alone and 
among couples, fewer than half the 
homeowners had an amount of $5 or 
more included in their assistance 
plans, but for about half the non- 
homeowners the amount was $15 or 
more. 

The receipt of income in kind in the 
form of “free” or “furnished” shelter 
had a substantial effect on the 
amounts shown for the shelter re- 
quirement. Approximately half the 
recipients who lived alone and had 
income in kind to which no value had 








been assigned, but that was believed 
to be worth $5 or more, had no 
amount entered for shelter and an 
additional 23 percent had less than 
$5. In contrast, fewer than 6 percent 
of the recipients without such in- 
come in kind had no amount entered 
for shelter and about 19 percent had 
less than $5. Among couples, the con- 
trast was considerably less. pro- 
nounced. 

Nationally and in a majority of the 
individual States, the median amount 
for shelter for recipients living alone 
who were homeowners was less than 
$5. The median amount for such re- 
cipients was $5.00-$9.99 in nine States 
and exceeded $10 in three States: it 
was highest in New Mexico, which 
designated $18 for shelter for all re- 
cipients. For those who were non- 
homeowners, the median amount for 
all States combined was $17.58. The 
individual State median amounts var- 
ied widely—from less than $5.00 in 
South Carolina to $32.69 in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The median amount 
ranged from $5 up to $15 in 13 States 
and from $15 up to $25 in 29 States, 
and was $25 or more in four of the 
States. 

For couples, the amounts shown by 
States for this requirement were quite 
similar to those included for recipi- 
ents living alone. For all States com- 
bined, the median amount shown was 
less than $5 for homeowners and was 
$18.81 for nonhomeowners. State 
median amounts varied widely for 
both homeowners and nonhome- 
owners. 


Fuel and Utilities 


In the study, separate amounts 
were identified for fuel and utilities 
in all but six States. Like the amount 
for the shelter requirement, the 
amounts included for fuel and utili- 
ties tended to vary widely both 
within the States and among them. 
The relationship between the amount 
shown for fuel and utilities and the 
cost of total requirements was also 
similar to that between amounts for 
shelter and total requirements. When 
a relatively large amount was in- 
cluded for fuel and utilities the cost 
of total requirements was also likely 
to be large, but many recipients with 
a high cost for total requirements had 


low or moderate amounts shown for 
fuel and utilities. 

Both for recipients living alone and 
for couples, the median amount 
shown for fuel and utilities was 
slightly higher in metropolitan than 
in nonmetropolitan areas. A separate 
amount was reported less frequently 
for recipients living alone in metro- 
politan areas than for those in non- 
metropolitan areas. This difference 
probably reflects the likelihood that 
utilities were more often included 
with rentals in the larger cities. 

The relationship between’ the 
amount included for fuel and utilities 
and the amount shown for shelter was 
not a direct one. Both for recipients 
living alone and for couples, rela- 
tively high amounts for shelter were 
frequently associated with no amount 
or a low amount for fuel and utilities, 
and the converse—a fairly low amount 
for shelter accompanied by a rela- 
tively high amount for fuel and utili- 
ties—also occurred frequently. Among 
recipients with no amount shown for 
shelter, 44 percent of the recipients 
living alone and 45 percent of the 
couples also had no amount entered 
as a requirement for fuel and utilities. 
These ratios strongly suggest that 
when one housing item is contributed 
in kind, others are also likely to be. 

Facilities available in quarters oc- 
cupied by recipients were directly re- 
lated to the amount included for fuel 
and utilities. Both for recipients liv- 
ing alone and for couples, electricity 
or running water was more frequently 
lacking when the amount shown for 
fuel and utilities was low and less 
frequently when it was high. The 
number of rooms in the quarters oc- 
cupied was also found to be directly 
related to the amount included for 
fuel and utilities. With each increase 
in size of quarters, more recipients 
were found to have amounts of $10 
or more and fewer to have less than 
$5 included for these items. 

For all States combined, the me- 
dian amount included for fuel and 
utilities was $8.34 for recipients liv- 
ing alone and $10.43 for couples. 
Within most States the amounts 
shown for these items varied widely, 
and there were wide differences 
among States in the general level of 
the amounts included. For recipients 


living alone, the amounts most com- 
monly shown for fuel and utilities 
were less than $5.00 in three States, 
$5.00-$9.99 in 27 States, $10.00-$14.99 
in 11 States, and $15.00-$19.99 in two. 


Other Basic Requirements 


The report secured information on 
two other requirements generally re- 
garded by States as “basic’’—personal 
incidentals and household operating 
expenses. These classifications varied 
widely in concept and content from 
State to State. “Personal incidentals” 
covers such items as haircuts, razor 
blades, tobacco, cosmetics, and recre- 
ation. ‘“‘Household operating ex- 
penses” represents a miscellany— 
bedding, dishes, mops, brooms, toilet 
tissue, cleaning supplies, and what- 
ever other items a State decides that 
individuals need on a recurrent basis 
in operating a household. At the time 
of study each of these classifications 
was recognized to some degree as a 
separate requirement in 36 States. 

For all States combined, the me- 
dian amount for personal incidentals 
for those recipients whose budgets in- 
cluded such an item was about $3.90 
for recipients living alone and about 
$7.00 for couples. The median amount 
for household operating expenses was 
about $3.60 for recipients living alone 
and about $5.70 for couples. For both 
personal incidentals and household 
operating expenses, the amounts in 
the assistance plan increased as the 
cost of total requirements increased. 

Within most of the States that 
identified separate amounts for these 
items, the amounts designated were 
heavily concentrated within relatively 
narrow intervals. Among the States, 
however, there were wide differences. 
The interval of concentration of 
amounts included for personal inci- 
dentals for recipients living alone was 
less than $2.00 in seven States but 
$15.00-$19.99 in the highest State. 
For the single recipients, the point 
of concentration was $2.00-$3.99 in 
11 States, $4.00-$5.99 in 11 States, 
$6.00-$8.99 in five States, and more 
than $10.00 in two States. The range 
in State intervals of concentration of 
amounts for personal incidentals for 
couples was from less than $2.00 to 
$25.00 or more. 

For household operating expenses 
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the range in State intervals of con- 
centration was smaller. Eleven States 
had an interval of less than $2.00 for 
this item for recipients living alone, 
and the highest State interval was 
$10.00-$11.99. For 10 States, the in- 
terval of concentration of amounts 
for the single recipients was $2.00 
$3.99; for five States, $4.00-$5.99; for 
another five States, $6.00-$7.99; and 
for one State, $8.00-$8.99. For couples, 
the State intervals of concentration 
of amounts shown for household op- 
erating expenses ranged from less 
than $2.00 in four States to $12.00 or 
more in two States. 


Requirements in Specified 
Circumstances 


Most States recognize, in addition 
to the basic items needed by prac- 
tically all recipients, “‘special needs” 
for some recipients that arise from 
specific factors affecting their indi- 
vidual circumstances. The most com- 
mon and most important of such spe- 
cial needs is that for medical care. 
The States vary greatly in the extent 
to which they provide for meeting the 
costs of needed medical care. They 
differ also in their methods of pay- 
ing for such care. They may (1) in- 
clude amounts for medical care in the 
assistance plan, with the cost met by 
the recipient from his money pay- 
ment; (2) include an amount for 
such care in the assistance plan but 
meet its cost by payments to suppliers 
of the care; or (3) omit any amount 
for medical care from the assistance 
plan but meet the cost of such care 
by payments to vendors of medical 
services. 

Other items that most States recog- 
nize as a “special need”’ include trans- 
portation for specified purposes (such 
as obtaining medical care or market- 
ing), laundry when the recipient is 
unable to do his own, restaurant 
meals when the recipient is unable or 
has no facilities to prepare his own 
food, special diets, and a telephone 
because of illness. In the _ study, 
amounts for “special requirements” 
other than that for medical care were 
identified only as a group. 


Medical Care 


As previously indicated, the States 
varied in their methods of handling 
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the medical care needs of recipients. 
Five States had no provisions for 
meeting the medical care costs of 
recipients through the old-age as- 
sistance program or other State as- 
sistance programs. In 37 States some 
amount was included as a recognized 
requirement in the assistance plans 
for recipients of old-age assistance. 
Twenty-seven States (including 20 
that showed an amount for this re- 
quirement in the assistance plan) met 
medical care costs by payments di- 
rectly to the vendors of the goods or 
services. In some of these States the 
vendor payments were made from 
local funds or general assistance 
funds rather than from funds for the 
old-age assistance program. Because 
many States used more than one 
method to meet the medical care costs 
of recipients of old-age assistance, 
data were secured both on the 
amounts included for such costs in 
the assistance plans and on the 
amounts not included in assistance 
plans but met by payments from some 
source directly to suppliers of medical 
services. 

Among recipients who lived alone, 
29 percent had some amount included 
for medical care in their assistance 
plans. The national median monthly 
amount was about $6. Both the fre- 
quency of inclusion of the item and 
the median amount included were 
slightly higher among recipients 
aged 65-69 than among those of more 
advanced age. Among the couples, 
about half had an amount included 
for medical care and the median 
amount was approximately. $10. For 
couples as for recipients living alone, 
the frequency with which medical 
care was included as an item in the 
assistance plan showed some decline 
with advancing age. An amount for 
medical care was included more fre- 
quently for women than for men and 
in somewhat larger amounts. Non- 
white recipients had an amount for 
medical costs slightly more often than 
white recipients, but the amounts in- 
volved were generally smaller. 

Though the assistance plans of re- 
cipients who were bedridden or who 
required considerable care from oth- 
ers had an amount included for medi- 
cal care more frequently than the 
plans of those who were able to care 


for themselves, the difference was less 
than might be assumed. Amounts for 
medical care were included for about 
38 percent of the former group who 
lived alone and for nearly 29 percent 
of those able to care for themselves. 
The amount was likely to be larger, 
however, for those who were bed- 
ridden or required substantial care 
from others. Among the latter recipi- 
ents who lived alone, 4.7 percent had 
an amount of $25 or more included, 
but among those able to care for 
themselves only 0.6 percent had a re- 
quirement of this size. 

Like some other’ requirements, 
amounts for medical care were never 
unusually high when the total for all 
requirements was low, and they were 
frequently high when the total was 
high. None of the recipients who lived 
alone and had a total of less than 
$40 for all requirements had an 
amount for medical care of $10 or 
more included. Among the recipients 
whose total for all requirements was 
$75 or more, however, 10.8 percent 
had $10 or more included for medical 
care and 5.3 percent had $15 or more 
included, but fully two-thirds had no 
amount shown for costs of medical 
care. 

Among the States there was wide 
variation in the proportion of recipi- 
ents’ assistance plans that showed an 
amount for medical care. At one ex- 
treme were States that seldom recog- 
nized such an item or met substan- 
tially all medical needs of recipients 
through vendor payments without 
showing a cost in the assistance plan. 
At the other extreme were States that 
included an amount for all cases or 
showed an additional amount for all 
medical care costs recognized for any 
individual. In the 37 States in which 
some recipients had an amount in- 
cluded for medical care in their as- 
sistance plans, the proportion of such 
recipients among those who lived 
alone varied from less than 1 percent 
in four States to 100 percent in two 
States. In four States no recipients 
living alone had an amount of $10.00 
or more included for medical care, 
and in 16 States some recipients had 
$50.00 or more shown for medical 
care. For recipients living alone, the 
amounts most frequently included 
were less than $5.00 in 20 States, 








$5.00-$9.99 in 12 States, and $10.00 
$14.99 in three States. Similar State 
variations were found among the 
couples. 

For all States combined, only about 
8 percent of the recipients living 
alone and 9 percent of the couples 
had vendor payments for medical 
care made in their behalf in the study 
month. In contrast, about 29 percent 
of the recipients living alone and 49 
percent of the couples had an amount 
included for this item in their assist- 
ance plans. This difference is attrib- 
utable in part to the smaller number 
of States that made vendor payments. 
Another reason is the fact that in 
most States vendor payments were 
for services or supplies provided in 
a given month, whereas a require- 
ment shown in an assistance plan was 
more likely to represent a prorated 
portion of costs covering a period of 
several months. Both for recipients 
living alone and for couples, vendor 
payments for medical care had a na- 
tional median cost somewhat higher 
than the amounts included for medi- 
cal care in assistance plans. In most 
of the 27 States making vendor pay- 
ments, the range in the amounts paid 
was extremely wide for both groups 
of recipients. 

At the time of the study, five of the 
27 States making vendor medical pay- 
ments were operating pooled funds 
for medical care under which a uni- 
form amount was set aside each 
month for substantially all recipients, 
to be used by the State to pay for 
meeting specified costs of medical 
needs of recipients when and as they 
arose. In these five States, the month- 
ly premium payments per recipient 
into the pooled fund were as follows: 
New Mexico, $1; Hawaii, $4; Rhode 
Island, $9; and Connecticut and New 
Hampshire, $10. In these States no 
amount was shown in the recipient’s 
assistance plan and the monthly pre- 
mium payment into the pooled fund 
was reported as the cost of medical 
care for each recipient covered by 
the fund. 


Other Requirements in 
Specified Circumstances 
For almost 37 percent of the recipi- 
ents who lived alone and nearly 45 
percent of the couples who lived by 


themselves the States recognized re- 
quirements in addition to the basic 
ones and that for medical care. These 
additional special requirements, which 
included such items as transportation, 
special diets, telephone, and laundry, 
were combined into one group in the 
study. The amounts shown for such 
items were generally small, however, 
amounting to less than $5 for about 
two-thirds of the recipients living 
alone and of the couples who had 
amounts for such items included in 
their assistance plans. In contrast, 
nearly 4 percent of the assistance 
plans for recipients living alone and 
5 percent of those for the couples 
had an amount of $15 or more identi- 
fied in this classification. The larger 
amounts were found almost twice as 
often among recipients who were bed- 
ridden or who required considerable 
care from other persons as among 
those able to care for themselves. 

An amount for special requirements 
other than medical care apparently 
had a substantial effect on the as- 
sistance plans of recipients whose re- 
quirements were highest. Slightly 
more than 20 percent of the recipients 
living alone and with a total of less 
than $40 for all requirements had an 
amount included for some special- 
circumstance items. When the total 
for all requirements was $55.00-$99.99, 
the percentage of recipients who lived 
alone and had an amount included 
for these items approached 40 per- 
cent. In contrast, an amount for such 
items appeared in the assistance plans 
of more than 86 percent of such re- 
cinients who had a total of $100 or 
more for all requirements. The 
amounts included for these items 
showed an equally wide variation. Of 
recipients with a total of less than 
$40 for all requirements, none had as 
much as $5 for the special items; of 
those with a total for all require- 
ments of $100 or more, nearly two- 
thirds had an amount of $15 or more, 
end more than one-third had an 
amount of $25 or more for such items. 

The States varied widely in the 
proportion of recipients for whom re- 
cuirements associated with some spe- 
cial circumstances were recognized. 
Of the 43 States in which such special 
requirements were recognized, there 
were five in which fewer than 5 per- 


cent of the assistance plans for recip- 
ients living alone showed an amount 
for these items and two in which 
more than 90 percent of these recip- 
ients had an amount identified for 
such requirements. For couples, the 
variation was similarly wide. In most 
States the amounts included for other 
special-circumstance items ranged 
from less than $5 to $25 or more both 
for recipients living alone and for 
couples. The amounts most frequently 
included, however, in nearly all States 
reporting such items were less than $5 
for recipients living alone and, in all 
but seven of these States, less than 
$5 for couples. 


Summary 
Four basic requirements—food, 
clothing, personal incidentals, and 


household operating expenses—tended 
to be fairly uniform in the amounts 
included in assistance plans for re- 
cipients within a State but to vary 
widely among States. The interstate 
variation was considerably wider than 
could have been expected on the basis 
of differences in costs of comparable 
goods and services. In general, the 
amounts included for these individual 
requirements increased as the total 
cost of all requirements for recipients 
increased. The costs of the other two 
basic requirements—shelter and fuel 
and utilities—were somewhat inter- 
related, with a relatively high shelter 
cost frequently including all or most 
of the cost of the fuel and utilities 
requirement. Amounts included in the 
assistance plans of recipients for 
these two requirements varied widely 
both within the States and among 
them. 

In addition to these six basic re- 
quirements for which data were col- 
lected, most States recognized that 
specified circumstances of individual 
recipients result in additional needs. 
The most common of these needs was 
medical care. Amounts reported for 
medical care covered both amounts 
included in the assistance plans for 
recipients and amounts paid directly 
to vendors of medical _ services. 
Amounts for medical care reported 
from both sources were very large for 
some recipients. Other special-cir- 
cumstance items, such as transporta- 
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Health Services for America’s Indians 


For most Americans, it takes only a telephone call to bring the 
family doctor when he is needed. If hospitalization is required, 


there is a community hospital nearby. 


Public health services— 


provided by State or local governments—are taken for granted. 
For some 370,000 Indians and Alaska Natives, however, who are 
scattered over 250 reservations and in small communities in the 
West and in Alaska, the U. S. Public Health Service fills the role 


of physician, hospital, and health department. 


The problem 


of Indian health and what is being done to solve it are outlined 


in the following pages. 


HE Indian health program was 
transferred to the Public Health 
Service from the Department of 
the Interior’s Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs on July 1, 1955. With this re- 
sponsibility came approximately one- 
fourth of all the employees of the 
Bureau, together with about 970 build- 
ings valued at $40 million. The pro- 
gram operates 56 Indian and Alaska 
Native Health Service hospitals, about 
85 health centers and field health 
stations, and 14 boarding-school] in- 
firmaries. Field health services are 
made available periodically at more 
than 200 other localities. Additional 
hospital beds are provided for Indian 
and Alaska Native patients through 
contracts with about 160 non-Federal 
hospitals. Thirty-two State and local 
health departments and the Alaska 
Department of Health provide public 
health services under contract. 

Many services for Indians, includ- 
ing those in the fields of health, edu- 
cation, and welfare, have long been 
recognized as responsibilities of the 
Federal Government. During and 
after the Indian Wars, the Govern- 
ment dealt with Indian tribes as 
though they were separate nations, 
and numerous treaties and agree- 
ments were concluded between the 
Government and _ various’ Indian 
groups. Subsequently, impressive 
numbers of Federal laws pertaining to 
Indian affairs were enacted. Some 
4,000 treaties, laws, and agreements 
are on the books, many of which set 
forth specific obligations for health 
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services that were assumed by the 
Government. In virtually all cases, 
however, the formal treaty obliga- 
tions for health services assumed by 
the Government have long since 


been discharged. 


Economic and Social 
Background 


Today, Federal health and other 
services are provided for the Indians 
because Congress recognizes the Na- 
tion’s obligations to help its Indian 
and Alaska Native citizens to meet 
their needs that cannot be met at this 
time in any other way. Although State 
and local governments are assuming 
increased responsibilities in provid- 
ing health and other services to their 
Indian residents, these governments 
are not yet able to assume the heavy 
costs of furnishing the wide range of 
services needed by the Indians who 
live on reservations. State govern- 
ments find it difficult to finance spe- 
cial services to Indians because tax 
revenues from them are low. Al- 
though Indians are subject to essen- 
tially the same taxes that are paid by 
other citizens, many of them live on 
tax-free lands and many pay very 
little in the way of other taxes be- 
cause of their generally distressed 
economic circumstances. 

As citizens, the Indians are free to 
live anywhere they may establish 
themselves. The fact that most of 
them remain on their reservations is 
due to a combination of cultural ties 
with the past and economic and social 
realities of the present. Most reser- 
vations are sparse, thirsty lands that 
cannot support the Indian popula- 
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tions that occupy them. The Bureau 
of Indian Affairs recognizes that the 
long-range solution to what is’ popu- 
larly referred to as “the Indian prob- 
lem” depends in part upon voluntary 
movement by the Indians to communi- 
ties in which they can be self-sup- 
porting. The Bureau therefore con- 
ducts a relocation program, which 
assists Indians in preparing them- 
selves for employment, leaving the 
reservations, and finding jobs. When 
Indians relocate in non-Indian com- 
munities, they must look to those 
communities instead of to the Federal 
Government for whatever help they 
may need in obtaining health services. 
A large proportion of the 370,000 
Indians and Alaska Natives in areas 
served by the Public Health Service— 
perhaps one-third of those over age 
40—do not speak English. Most of 
them are extremely poor; more than 
half the families have annual incomes 
of less than $1,000. Their housing; for 
the most part, is substandard and 
overcrowded. The homes of many are 
without sanitary facilities. Water is 
often scarce and from contaminated 
sources. Means of handling refuse 
and fly control are usually lacking. 


Health Conditions 


In such an environment, ill health 
thrives. There are many measures of 
the unsatisfactory health conditions 
among the Indians. One of the most 
obvious is their average age at time of 
death—39—-compared with 60 for the 
general population. Nearly one-third 
of all reported deaths among Indians 
in the continental United States, ac- 
cording to the latest figures, occur be- 
fore the fifth year, whereas only 8 
percent of the deaths in the general 
population are in this age group. Of 
every 1,000 Indian infants born, 65 
will not survive for even 1 year. In 
contrast, only 27 infants per 1,000 in 
the general population die before age 
one. 

Death rates from preventable dis- 
eases tell a harsh story in cold figures. 
In the continental United States the 
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Indian death rate from pneumonia 
and influenza is nearly three times 
that of the general population. From 
tuberculosis, their death rate is five 
times greater, and from enteric dis- 
eases it is 10 times greater. 


Health Resources 


To compensate as much as possible 
for their unfavorable and unhealth- 
ful environment, the Indians need 
more extensive health services than 
do surrounding non-Indian popula- 
tions. The fact is, however, that over 
a period of many years their health 
resources have been much more 
meager than those usually available 
to other citizens. In no year before 
1929 was as much as $1 million appro- 
priated for the entire Indian health 
program. As recently as 1948, no an- 
nual appropriation ever had reached 
$10 million. 

Medical services on _ reservations 
and in Indian communities have been 
hampered seriously by shortages of 
personnel, inadequate and wornout 
facilities, deficiencies in equipment, 
and shortages of supplies. Housing 
for staff members never has been ade- 
quate either in quantity or in quality 
and even now remains a major obsta- 
cle in recruiting and retaining per- 
sonnel. Neither the Public Health 
Service nor the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs now has the legal authority or 
the money to construct urgently 
needed sanitary facilities for Indian 
communities, and in most areas of 
Indian population there are no local 
agencies able to do the job. 

The wide diffusion of the Indian 
population, the shortage or absence 
of transportation facilities on reser- 
vations, the difficulties of communi- 
cating with the people, and their lack 
of knowledge about acceptable health 
practices all combine to make the cost 
of serving them abnormally high. To 
complicate the task of the Public 
Health Service still further, there are 
no clear-cut definitions of who is an 
Indian, and determination of pre- 
cisely who may _ receive services 
under the program is often difficult. 

Such is the setting in which the 
Public Health Service provides medi- 
cal care and public health services to 
the Indians and Alaska Natives. 
When the Service took over this re- 
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sponsibility, the House Appropriations 
Committee asked the Surgeon Gen- 
eral to make a careful study of the 
whole Indian health situation and to 
report on what is needed to bring In- 
dian health to an acceptable level. 
The Service first took stock of the 
rundown physical plant and deter- 
mined the urgent needs for new con- 
struction and renovations. Major de- 
ficiencies were itemized, and estimates 
of the cost of correction were reported 
to the Committee in November 1955. 
For the fiscal year 1956-57, the sum 
of $7,762,000 was appropriated for 
new construction and $1,000,000 for 
major renovation—amounts that per- 
mit a start toward putting the physi- 
cal plant in decent shape. 

A much bigger task was the com- 
prehensive survey undertaken by the 
Public Health Service to determine 
more clearly the morbidity and mor- 
tality patterns of the Indian popula- 
tion, the effects of their environment 
on their health, their needs for health 
services, and the effects of social and 
economic conditions on their ability 
to obtain health services. The Service 
completed this survey in the fall of 
1956 and made recommendations 
based upon its findings. 

Upon assuming full responsibility 
for Indian health, the Public Health 
Service immediately began a _ sub- 
stantial expansion and improvement 
of the program. Congress had directed 
that steps be taken to bring health 
conditions among the Indians to a 
satisfactory level as rapidly as possi- 
ble and provided increased funds for 
inaugurating major improvements. 
The 1955-56 appropriation for Indian 
health aetivities amounted to $35.0 
million, exclusive of $5.0 million for 
construction. This amount may be 
compared with $24.5 million for 
1954-55—tthe year preceding the pro- 
gram’s transfer to the Public Health 
Service. The 1956-57 appropriation 
is $38.8 million, plus the $8.8 million 
for construction and renovations. 


The Expanding Health 
Program 


One of the first steps in expanding 
the Indian health program was the 
addition to the staff of more profes- 
sional health workers and supporting 
staff members. An increase from 121 


to 229 in the number of physicians 
makes it possible to staff even the 
smaller Indian hospitals throughout 
the country with at least two doctors 
each. The number of dentists was in- 
creased from 46 to 76. Health edu- 
cators, sanitary engineers, medical 
social workers, public health nurses, 
pharmacists, and hospital adminis- 
trators were added to those already 
on the job and doing their best to 
function efficiently under excessive 
workloads. 

In one professional category, how- 
ever, the program actually has lost 
ground. Faced by stiff nationwide 
competition for nurses and unable to 
offer employment in ultramodern 
hospitals in metropolitan settings, 
the program has many vacancies for 
hospital nurses that are going beg- 
ging. The condition continues despite 
the advantages that nursing careers 
in this program offer. 

With the dual objective of increas- 
ing services to Indians and helping 
the Indians to take a greater part in 
their own health program, the Public 
Health Service is training Indians in 
increasing numbers to fill health oc- 
cupations. Practical nurses for In- 
dian hospitals and clinics are trained 
at accredited schools conducted by 
the Service in New Mexico at Albu- 
querque and in Alaska at Mount Edge- 
cumbe. Sanitarian aides, to assist 
sanitary engineers, are trained in spe- 
cial courses at Phoenix, Arizona, and 
in Alaska. Dental assistants are 
trained at the Indian school at Brig- 
ham City, Utah, and plans are under 
way to begin training dental labora- 
tory assistants. Community health 
workers, some of whom are college- 
trained Indians, are being given on- 
the-job training under the supervi- 
sion of two university schools of pub- 
lic health under contract with the 
Public Health Service. These com- 
munity health workers will assist 
health educators. Some Indians are 
undergoing professional education in 
health occupations at their own ex- 
pense and plan to return to work with 
their own people. Many of the pro- 
fessional nurses in the Indian health 
program are themselves Indians. 

It has long been the practice of the 
Federal Government to contract for 
health services for Indians where this 
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is practicable and where it is to the 
advantage of the Indians. With more 
money available for this purpose, care 
provided to Indians by contract phy- 
Ssicians and dentists and in contract 
hospitals has been increased. 

Important improvements have been 
made in virtually all the program’s 
56 hospitals. Administration, food 
service, outpatient activities, social 
service, medical records, and phar- 
macy operations are being revamped 
with the aim of improving the quality 
and quantity of services to patients. 
Acceptance of the improved services 
provided is reflected in increasing use 
of the 56 hospitals. During 1956 a 
total of 43,773 general medical and 
surgical patients and 2,445 tubercu- 
lous patients were admitted—in- 
creases of 9 percent and 15 percent, 
respectively, from 1955. 

In addition to extensive renovations 
planned in the physical plant, four 
new hospitals and a number of health 
centers are to be built. Three of the 
new hospitals, including one in Alaska, 
will replace outworn existing struc- 
tures. The largest of the new hos- 
pitals will be a 200-bed general hos- 
pital in the Southwest, which will 
serve as a referral facility for smaller 
hospitals in that area. 

Since most of the illnesses among 
the Indians result from diseas’ s that 
can be prevented and that are well 
under control in the general popula- 
tion, great emphasis is being placed 
upon public health activities. For the 
most part, services aimed at disease 
prevention are fully integrated with 
the therapeutic services of the Indian 
health program. All the hospital out- 
patient clinics, the health centers, 
and the field health stations, for ex- 
ample, provide both treatment and 
public health services. About 15 per- 
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cent of the total Indian health oper- 
ating appropriation is available for 
disease prevention activities. 

Health education, in its broadest 
sense, is a major function of the In- 
dian health program. Through its 
many channels, Indians in their home 
communities are being helped toward 
a better understanding of the effects 
that sanitation, diet, and other prac- 
tices of daily living have upon health. 
Home visits by public health nurses 
are being increased to locate more of 
those persons who need medical at- 
tention and to bring them under 
treatment earlier. 

With the help of the Children’s 
Bureau of the Social Security Admin- 
istration, child health activities are 
being broadened in a concerted effort 
to reduce the excessive infant mor- 
tality rate and to lay sound founda- 
tions for good health in children and 
mothers. In the field of preventive 
dentistry, fluoride treatments are be- 
ing brought to larger numbers of the 
school population in more communi- 
ties. Both curative and restorative 
dental services are being provided for 
increased numbers in the Indian and 
Alaska Native populations. Sanitation 
services on reservations and in native 
communities have been expanded, 
and the Administration is recom- 
mending legislation to permit the 
Public Health Service to broaden 
these services much further by con- 
structing sanitary facilities. 

Necessary improvements in Indian 
health can be achieved only through 
a concerted and fully cooperative ef- 
fort by the Federal Government, the 
States and Territory concerned, and 
the people themselves. While contin- 
uing a close collaboration with the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Public 
Health Service makes use of the ex- 


tensive resources of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in 
meeting the health problems of the 
Indians. Representatives of constitu- 
ent programs of the Department, 
joined by members of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs staff, work together in 
the interests of Indian health on an 
interconstituent committee on serv- 
ices for Indians. One of the aims of 
this committee is to assist States in 
making available for greater use by 
the Indians those State and Federal 
health and welfare resources to which 
all citizens. are entitled. 

To guide the Surgeon General in 
shaping and carrying out policies to 
improve Indian health, the Public 
Health Service systematically enlists 
the advice of a group of eminent au- 
thorities on Indian affairs. This group 
is organized as the Surgeon General’s 
Advisory Committee on Indian Health 
and includes three leading Indians in 
its membership. 

To operate the Indian health pro- 
gram, the Public Health Service or- 
ganized within its Bureau of Medical 
Services the Division of Indian Health. 
Most of the employees of this Division 
previously served the program in the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. For pur- 
poses of administration, Alaska and 
the 24 States in which the program 
operates are divided into six geo- 
graphic areas, each under the direc- 
tion of a medical officer who is in 
charge of all phases of the program 
within his area. These medical officers 
report directly to the chief of the 
Division of Indian Health. 

Although the progress achieved so 
far in bringing Indian health in line 
with that of the Nation as a whole is 
small in relation to this ultimate ob- 
jective, it is enough to indicate that 
the problem can be solved. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Old-Age Benefits in 
Current-Payment Status, 
by Sex of Beneficiary and 
State, End of 1955 


At the end of 1955, nearly 4% mil- 
lion persons were receiving old-age 
benefits. Women made up more than 
a fourth of these beneficiaries, twice 
the proportion in the years 1940-49. 
The liberalized insured-status provi- 
sion of the 1950 amendments resulted 
in an increasing proportion of female 
old-age beneficiaries, and the provi- 
sion of the 1956 amendments that 
lowered the retirement age for women 
from 65 to 62 will bring a further in- 
crease. 

The accompanying table shows the 
number and average monthly amount 
of old-age benefits in current-pay- 
ment status at the end of 1955, by sex 
of beneficiary and State of residence. 
The table also shows, for each State 
as well as for the Nation, female old- 
age beneficiaries as a percent of all 
old-age beneficiaries at the end of 
1952' and 1955—the only 2 years for 
which these data are available. 

From 1952 to 1955 the proportion 
of old-age beneficiaries who were 
women increased from 22 percent to 
27 percent. Gains ranging from 1 to 
16 percentage points were registered 
in that period in all the States except 
Nevada. For beneficiaries living in 
Nevada, Alaska, or a foreign country, 
however, the percentage dropped 
from 1 to 3 points. At the end of 
1955, the number of female old-age 
beneficiaries measured as a percent- 
age of all old-age beneficiaries was 
highest in the District of Columbia 
(43 percent) and New Hampshire (39 
percent) and was lowest in Nevada 
(8 percent) and foreign countries (10 
percent). 

The average old-age benefit in cur- 
rent-payment status has risen from 
$22.60 at the end of 1940—the first 


1 For additional data for 1952, showing the 
number and average monthly benefits, see 
table 39, Appendix I, Analysis of the Social 
Security System—Hearings Before a Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Eighty-third Con- 
gress, First Session, 1954. 
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year monthly benefits were paid—to 
$61.90 at the end of 1955. Average 
benefits paid to men exceeded those 
paid to women by 25-30 percent dur- 
ing the years 1940-49 and by 30-35 


percent in recent years. At the end of 
1955 the average old-age benefit was 
larger for men than for women in all 


States except North Dakota. The 
percentage by which the average for 
men exceeded that for women was 
highest in Alaska (118 percent), New 
Hampshire (54 percent), and Ohio 


Estimated number and average monthly amount ' of old-age benefits in cur- 
rent-payment status as of December 31, 1955, and percentage distribution by 
sex of beneficiary for 1952 and 1955, by State 


[Distribution by sex based on 1-percent sample of female old-age beneficiaries; figures in italics may be 


unreliable because of the large probable sampling error] 



































Old-age beneficiaries, Dec. 31, 1955 Female 

| old-age 

| | benefi- 

| Total | Male | Female ciaries 

| } | as 

Beneficiary’s State | | | | percent 

of residence | As of all 

| | Average | Average | Average | percent | old a 

ln | ting : lg Ce ° | ofall bene fi 

Number | monthly | Number | monthly | Number | monthly | old-age ciaries 

| | amount amount | | amount | penefi Trek. 31, 

| ciaries 1952 

—| | | 
OAL. 5 coco nosssccnty eee eee $61.90 |3, 251, 670 $66. 40 |1, 222, 301 | $49. 93 | 27 22 
A a ae | 1, 609 53.73 | 42,939 55. 54 8, 670 44.77 17 10 
ee ae Se 2.116 59. 84 1, 618 68. 59 | 498 | 31. 43 | 24 27 
RONG on 5 cide us, } 19,019 60. 83 14, 136 65. 08 | 4, 883 | 48. 54 | 26 19 
| are 37, 828 | 50. 67 30, 554 51.69 | 7, 274 46. 37 | 19 ll 
oo eae 389, 864 | 61. 56 263, 508 67.46 | 126,356 | 49. 26 32 28 
Colorado...........--. 38, 149 | 59. 61 26, 988 64.75 | 11,161 47.19 | 29 29 
Connecticut -----------| 80,160 68. 69 56, 144 | 74.51 | 24,016 55.07 | 30 25 
ee, ee ee | 10, 500 | 62. 41 | 7,511 67.14 2, 989 50. 54 | 28 22 
District of Columbia_._| 17, 710 60.17 10, 037 65. 88 | 7, 673 52. 69 | 43 | 34 
PeMRGR sn cat ooeaksts | 128, 275 62.20 | 98,978 | 65.68 | 29, 297 50. 46 | 23 | 17 
CRON Sos csssaleeasen | 54, 133 53.04 | 39, 485 55. 92 | 14, 648 45. 28 | 27 22 
i ES | 9,355 58. 73 7, 960 59.39} 1,395 | 54.94 | 15 7 
fAgb0......52-.....-.-| aT 56. 67 11, 679 58. 68 3,488 | 49.93 | 23 18 
ND 5, bitch desonle | 276,930 | 65.11 | 192) 726 71.26 | 84,204 | 51.04 | 30 25 
arr 129, 251 | 61. 26 93,477 | 66.14 35, 774 48. 52 28 21 
ee, eee ees | 57.50 | 54,726 | 60. 66 19, 930 48. 81 27 26 
ee 52,527 | 56.86 | 35, 786 61.45 | 16, 741 47. 04 32 | 21 
Kentucky. --..----- | 62, 735 56.27 | 47, 987 58. 53 14, 748 | 48. 92 24 | 19 
Touiniene.— 56 0.6.52- | 43,808 | 54.16 | 36,932 55.26 | 6,876 | 48. 27 16 13 
Maine. 39, 179 57. 67 | 28, 716 | 61. 97 10, 463 | 45. 87 27 | 22 
tg | 60, 837 | 60. 67 40, 907 | 66.24 | 19, 930 | 49. 24 33 | 25 
Massachusetts. __------ 198, 616 | 65.17 | 134, 741 71.16 | 63,875 52. 55 32 | 28 
S| | a | 185, 743 | 67.18 | 145, 086 72. 06 40, 657 | 49. 76 74 18 
Minnesota 85, 315 | 60.13 62, 595 | 64.22 | 22,720 48.85 27 23 
Mississippi------------ 28,496 | 49.27| 21,022) 50.68| 7,474| 45.32 26 | 22 
ee ee 122, 143 | 59. 68 88, 561 63.68 | 33, 582 | 49.14 27 23 
Montana..............| 16,123 |  5865| 12137| 62.40| 3,986 | 47.26 25 | 16 
oe | 34, 822 | 56. 66 22, 964 60.86 | 11,858 | 48. 52 34 28 
a... |... 4, 920 | 60. 29 4, 521 60. 64 | 899 56. 41 8 10 
New Hampshire... ---- 24, 552 | 60.10 | 15, 085 69. 49 9, 467 | 45.15 39 38 
New Jersey...-..------ | 176,461 | 67.11 | 127,732 | 72.83] 48,729| 52.12 | 28 23 
New Mexico____.------ } 9, 263 54. 60 | 7, 669 56. 08 | 1, 594 | 47.52 17 15 
New York.......------ | 538179 | 64.45 | 368.775 | 69.87 | 169, 404 52. 63 31 7 
North Carolina__------ 58, 878 | 54. 41 42, 834 57.57 | 16,044 45.95 7 19 
North Dakota_-------- 9,173 52. 90 6, 184 52.17 2, 989 54. 41 33 7 
Cs ste eas ode 257, 717 65. 32 190, 155 71.11 67, 562 49. 02 26 23 
Oklahoma..--.---...--- 47, 461 55.38 | 37, 795 57.80 | 9, 666 45. 92 20 14 
CN 2 cinemas eaes | 61, 990 61.14 | 42, 758 66.16 | 19, 232 | 49. 97 31 22 
Pennsylvania____------ 355,227 | 65.48 | 269,130] 70.10] 86,097 | 51.04 24 20 
Puerto Rico-......---- | 14, 574 41.39 | 12,880 | 42.03 1,694 | 36.57 | 12 0 
| | 

Rhode Island__.------- 33, 342 64.14 | 22,181 | 70. 48 11,161 | 51. 54 | 33 31 
South Carolina-------- 27, 630 54. 24 20, 854 57. 72 6, 776 | 43. 54 | 25 14 
South Dakota_--__----- 13, 480 54. 87 10, 690 | 58.13 | 2, 790 42.35 21 17 
POOR. .coscesccecu 57, 957 53. 44 41,714 | 55. 74 | 16, 243 47. 54 28 | 19 
oe REO: 136, 397 55.40 | 109,292 | 57.88 | 27, 105 45. 36 20 | 13 
Ch RSE ice 14, 804 61.46 | 11,815 65. 07 2, 989 47.21 20 | 14 
eee 13, 494 58. 23 | 9, 907 61.79 | 3, 587 48. 40 27 | 22 
Virgin Islands-_-_------- 222 42.78 222 42.78 | | er | 0 0 
Virginia. _....-- deumene: 66, 151 56. 86 50, 406 | 59. 29 15, 745 | 49.06 | 24 17 
Washington__........-| 89, 006 62.18 62,798 | 67. 52 | 26,208 | 49.38 29 25 
West Virginia. _-.-...-. 49, 781 60. 94 40, 613 | 64.18 | 9, 168 46. 62 18 13 
i es 112, 898 62.58 | 84,199 | 67.13 | 28,699 49. 24 25 | 18 
dk ec, ne 6, 530 59. 67 5,633 | 60.14 897 56.74 14 | 11 
Te 28, 818 63. 61 | 25, 928 | 64. 56 2, 890 55.15 10 | ll 





1 For persons receiving both an old-age benefit and a widow’s, widower’s, or parent’s secondary benefit, the 








amount of the reduced secondary benefit is combined with the amount of the old-age benefit. 
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and Michigan (45 percent); it was 
lowest in Wyoming (6 percent), 
Nevada (7 percent), and Arkansas (11 
percent). For men, average old-age 
benefits were highest in Connecticut 
($74.51), Michigan ($72.06), and Tlli- 
nois ($71.26) and lowest in Puerto 
Rico ($42.03), Mississippi ($50.68), 
and Arkansas ($51.69). For women, 
average benefits were highest in Wy- 
oming ($56.74), Nevada ($56.41), and 
Connecticut ($55.07) and lowest in 
Alaska ($31.43), Puerto Rico ($36.57), 
and South Dakota ($42.35). 





Expenditures for 
Hospital Care, 1953-55* 


The civilian population of the 
United States is purchasing hospital 
care at a rate of about $6 billion an- 
nually or about $37.50 per capita. 
Hospital care is obtained in three 
ways—through the payment of taxes 
at all levels of government, through 
prepayment by the purchase of health 
insurance, and through direct pay- 
ments at the time of receiving care. 
Articles and tables appearing in vari- 
ous issues of the BULLETIN present 
separately the public and the private 
components of the Nation’s hospital 
bill. They do not, however, show the 
combined expenditures, nor do they 
show the extent of expenditures for 
the various types of hospitals so that 
the extent of public financing of 
nervous, mental, and tuberculosis in- 
stitutions and of private financing of 
general hospital care is not evident. 
The following paragraphs describe 
the extent to which each form of 
financing of the three major types of 
hospital care was used for 1953-55. 

During the calendar year 1955 pub- 
lic and private expenditures for hos- 
pital care in the United States 
amounted to $6 billion—almost $1 
billion more than in 1953. When the 
net costs of purchasing insurance 
against hospital care' are added, the 
amount spent for hospital care 





* Prepared by Agnes W. Brewster, Division 
of Program Research, Office of the Commis- 
sioner. 

1 The term ‘net costs” is used to define 
the difference between the amounts paid 
as premiums and the amounts returned as 
hospital benefits. 
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Table 1.—Public and private expenditures for hospital care in the United States, 
1953=55 } 


[Amounts in millions] 





| | 


Percentage distribution 














Source of expenditure 1953 1954 1955 | 
| 1953 1954 1955 

TEES connie usp caannaanneicenae ache $5, 013 $5,450 | $5,972 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Public expenditures_........-...-.---------- | 2187| 2,401 2,613 43.6 44.1 43.8 
POUNNONT, . wihacecscucdsnse becsseccdcseens 736 | 778 822 14.7 14.3 13.8 
pS ea 2 eee ae ae 1,451 | 1, 623 1,791 28.9 29.8 30.0 
ie Bo | i ee 1, 337 | 1, 498 | 1, 655 26.7 27.5 27.7 

In private hospitals 3......-.....-------- 114 125 | 136 2.3 2.3 2.3 
Private expenditures.......-.--.-.---------- 2,826 | 3,049| 3,359 56.4 55.9 56.2 
In publicly controlled hospitals_......-.--- | 442 | 487 5 8.8 8.9 9.0 
Bie PETVURO DONNEEID ... «ce seco emcee cn nesce } 2, 385 | 2, 562 | 2,819 47.6 47.0 47.2 
Paid directly by consumers.............. “| 15837 | 1,606 | 1, 680 30.7 29.5 28.1 
Paid by hospitalization insurance. -------- 1, 289 1, 442 | 1, 678 25.7 26. 5 28.1 

| 

















1 Excludes the net cost of voluntary hospitalization 
insurance—$284.3 million (1953) , $324.4 million (1954), 
and $339.4 million (1955). Also excludes (because 
they cannot be identified) vendor payments for 
hospital care under the public assistance, vocational 
rehabilitation, and workmen’s compensation pro- 
grams, 

2 Estimated on calendar-year basis from fiscal-year 


equaled $5.3 billion in 1953, $5.8 bil- 
lion in 1954, and $6.3 billion in 1955 
(table 1). Vendor payments for hos- 
pital care under the programs of pub- 
lic assistance, vocational rehabilita- 
tion, and workmen’s compensation 
would make these totals slightly 
higher. The amounts spent for hos- 
pital care under these three programs 
cannot, however, be identified. 

In each of the 3 years 1953-55, about 
44 percent of the Nation’s hospital bill 
was met through tax funds. Pay- 
ments from State and local tax reve- 
nues met about 30 percent of the to- 


data; includes the following expenditures for Veter- 
ans Administration hospitals—$667.6 million (1953), 
$708.0 million (1954), and $750.1 million (1955). 

3 Includes payments of $3.7 million (1953), $5.7 mil- 
lion (1954), and $6.3 million (1955) for hospital care 
under the California temporary disability insurance 
law. 


tal, and Federal outlays accounted for 
about 14 percent. The percentage of 
the total hospital bill that was met 
by voluntary hospitalization insur- 
ance benefits rose from 26 percent in 
1953 to 28 percent in 1955. 

Care in publicly controlled institu- 
tions—whether it was financed from 
taxes or privately financed—account- 
ed for about half the total expendi- 
tures each year. Privately controlled 
institutions—for the most part gen- 
eral hospitals—received the other 
half of the aggregate, amounting to 
nearly $3 billion in 1955. 


Table 2.—Public and private expenditures for general and special short- and 
long-term hospitals and for care in tuberculosis sanatoriums and in nervous 


and mental institutions, 1953-55 ! 


{Amounts in millions] 


























Percentage distribution 
Type of hospital and source of payment | 1953 1954 1955 
1953 1954 1955 
| 

ei whee cena yee : $5,013 | $5,450 | $5,972 100. 0 100.0 100.0 
General and special short- and long-term | ve ae ae ont 

hospitals ‘ ; | 3, 688 3, 954 4, 73. 72. 72. 
Public expenditures. __--- - -- Si slg eos 1, 028 1, 083 no oy ty . t 

Federal ; pincdeaads -| 496 509 531 9 . ‘ 
State and local._...-...- eee Poet 532 574 613 10.6 10.5 10.3 
Private expenditures_.........-.--...--- 2, 660 2, 871 3, 164 53.1 52.7 53.0 
Nervous and mental institutions... .....-...- 1, 062 1,213 1, 386 21.2 22.3 23.2 
Public expenditures SSN ei pt 932 1,072 1, 228 18.6 19.7 20.6 

EERE Pees ee eee baa 188 12 238 : . . 
OES ES Ee 744 860 990 14.8 15.8 16. 6 
Private expenditures._...........----.----| 130 141 158 2.6 2.6 2.6 
Tuberculosis sanatoriums..........------.--| 263 283 27 5.2 5.2 4.7 
Public expenditures___...........- me 227 | 246 = 2 -s ° 

Federal RaSh See oe : 52 57 § ; . : 
ee (Se ee aa eee 75 | 189 189 3.5 3.5 3.2 
Private expenditures___...............--- 36 7 37 a2 a -6 











1 See table 1 for exclusions and other details. 
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The great extent to which private 
sources finance the care provided by 
hospitals, other than tuberculosis and 
mental institutions, is indicated in 
table 2. A total of $4,308 million—72 
percent of all hospitalization expendi- 
tures in 1955—went for care in the 
general and special hospitals; nearly 
three-fourths of this sum represented 
payments from private sources. Of 
the 23 percent of the Nation’s ex- 
penditures for treatment in psychi- 
atric institutions in 1955, less than 3 
percent represented private payments 
and the balance came from public 


Table 3.—Percentage distribution of 
public and private expenditures for 
care in general hospitals, tuberculo- 
sis sanatoriums, and nervous and 
mental institutions, by type of hos- 
pital and by source of expenditure, 
1953-55 ! 





Source of expenditure 1953 1954 | 1955 





General and special 
short- and long-term 














hospitals 

Total amount (in mil- 
| eR eaeee ere $3, 688 | $3, 954 $4, 308 
Total percent____._-_- 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 
Public expenditures. ___-_- 7.9 | 27.4) 26.6 
ee 13.5} 12.9 | 12.3 
State and local_-_------- 14.4) 14.5 |} 14.2 
In public hospitals___- 11.3; 11.4 11.1 
In private hospitals -- 3.0 | 3.0 | 3.0 

Under California tem- | 

porary disability in- | 

surance program___--- 1 5 | 
Private expenditures__-_-_- 72.1 72.6 | 73.4 
In private hospitals ?___- 62.0 | 62.3 | 63.1 
In public hospitals_ -_-_- 10.1 10.3 | 10.4 





Nervous and mental 

















institutions 
Total amount (in mil- | 

aera $1,062 | $1,213 | $1,386 
Total percent___------ 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 
Public expenditures -- ---- 87.8 88.4 88. 6 
OS Bee 17.7 7.5 17.2 
State and local____.--_-. 70.1 70.9 | 71.4 
Private expenditures - - -- 12.2 11.6 | 11.4 
In private hospitals____- 6.8 6.1 | 5.7 
In public hospitals_____- 5.4 5.5 | 5.7 

Tuberculosis 


sanatoriums 




















Total amount (in mil- 
ae SE $263 $283 $278 
Total percent___-..--- 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 
Public expenditures --_ ---- 86. 0 86. 8 7.0 
OS 2 Bee ae 19. 6 20. 2 18.9 
State and local______---- 66. 4 66. 6 68. 1 
Private expenditures- -- -- 14.0 13.2 13.0 
In private hospitals____- 9.1 8.2 8.0 
In public hospitals - -- -- 4.9 4.9 5.0 











1 See table 1 for exclusions and other details. 
2 Excludes payments under the California tem- 
porary disability insurance law. 
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funds. Somewhat less than $300 mil- 
lion was spent for care in tubercu- 
losis sanatoriums; only one-seventh 
of this amount was accounted for by 
private payments. 

In the 3 years for which the com- 
bined data on public and private ex- 
penditures have been assembled, care 
in nervous and mental institutions 
has required a constantly growing 
share of the Nation’s total outlay for 
hospital care. This increase was 
achieved mainly by an expansion in 
public expenditures for care in such 
institutions; $296 million more was 
paid in 1955 than in 1953 for the care 
of mental patients, and the total pub- 
lic bill for care in mental institutions 
rose from $932 million to $1,228 mil- 
lion. Private payments for care in 
mental hospitals rose $28 million in 
the corresponding period. As a result 
no change took place in the percent- 
age of the total hospital bill repre- 
sented by private payments to mental 
hospitals. 

For other types of care there was 
also little change percentagewise in 
private expenditures in the 3-year 
period. There was a slight decrease 
in the proportion of the total met by 
public payments for care of other 
than the mentally ill. Public pay- 
ments for general and special hospital 
care increased only $116 million, and 
private payments rose $504 million. 
The percentage, however, that private 
payments for general and special hos- 
pital care represented of the total 
hospital bill remained at 53 percent 
all 3 years. 

Table 3 permits comparisons of the 
sources of income of hospitals classi- 
fied according to the three major 
types. Only slightly more than a 
fourth of the expenditures for general 
and special short- and long-term hos- 
pitals came from public funds in each 
of the 3 years, but 86-88 percent of 
the support of nervous and mental 
hospitals and of tuberculosis institu- 
tions for these years has come from 
public sources. 

In table 4 the percentage distribu- 
tion of public expenditures for 1955 
($2.6 billion) among four different 
types of hospitals is given, and those 
for 1954 and 1953 as well. Because of 
their rising outlays for mental hos- 
pitals, State and local expenditures 





Table 4.—Percentage distribution of 
public and private expenditures for 
hospital care, by type of hospital, 
1953-55 ! 























Source of expenditure 
and type of hospital 1953 1954 1955 
Public expenditures 
Total amount (in mil- 
| a eee $2,187 | $2,401 | $2,613 
Total percent-_......-- 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
State and local_.........-- | 66.3 67.5 68. 6 
General and_ special | 
short-term hospitals *) 19.2 19.0 19.1 
Long-term hospitals- --- 5.1 4.8 4.4 
Tuberculosis sanator- 
a rar ey ee 8.0 7.9 ue 
Nervous and mental in- 
SUE oc cccceseen 34.0} 35.8 37.9 
Federal. ----- eee 33.7 | 32.5 31.4 
General and_ special 
hospitals_____-- ase mie mii 232 20.3 
Tuberculosis sanator- | 
RE Se ene 2.4 2.4 2.0 
Nervous and mental in- 
“a , eae 


8.6 8.9 9.1 
| 





Private expenditures 





Total amount (in mil- 

















HOMD)....< caste au ..-.| $2,826 | $3,049 | $3,359 
Total percent......--- 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
General and special short- 
term hospitals... ----- 91.5 91.3 91.5 
In public hospitals - ---- 12.8 13.3 13.3 
In private hospitals 3_ _. 78.8 78.0 78.2 
Long-term hospitals- ----- 2.6 2.9 2.7 
Tuberculosis sanatoriums 1.3 | 1.2 1.1 
Nervous and mental in- 
Ss itnosenccnsinn 4.6 | 4.6 4.7 





1 See table 1 for exclusions and other details. 

2Includes payments under the California tem- 
porary disability insurance law, assumed to have 
been entirely for care in this type of hospital. 

3 Excludes payments under the California tem- 
porary disability insurance law. 


account for an increasing percentage 
of tax money spent on hospital care, 
with a proportionate decline in Fed- 
eral outlays. 

Table 4 also distributes for 1953-55 
private expenditures for care in all 
types of hospitals. The only signifi- 
cant change from 1953 to 1955 is the 
increase in the proportion of private 
payments financing care in publicly 
controlled hospitals. The extent of 
the expansion is as yet, however, 
small. The data point up the slight 
amount of privately financed care in 
chronic and mental illnesses. 





Employers, Workers, 
and Wages Under OASI 


In the calendar year 1955, accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates, 66 mil- 
lion persons had earnings taxable 
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under old-age and survivors insur- Estimated number of employers‘ and workers and amount of earnings in em- 
ance that amounted to $159 billion, om ae ay covered under old-age and survivors insurance, for specified periods, 
increases of 11 percent and 19 per- 
. Bs [Data corrected to Nov. 26, 1956. Quarterly data exclude self-employment and, after 1954, agricultural labor. 
cent, respectively, from the 1954 to Beginning 1952, estimates are preliminary.) 
tals. Average annual taxable earn- — 
ings in 1955 are estimated at $2,410, ‘ All Total earnings in 
or 7.6 percent higher than the average ls Workers | Taxable earnings * | workers \covered employment ¢ 
a year earlier. These increases in cov- mn ey a 4 Te 
earnings e ° 

ered employment and average taxable 1 eee an tw durin oat a sent te i 

: perio ota. verage uring ota. verage 
earnings resulted from the extension sands) | (in thou- (in per period § (in per 
of coverage; the rise to $4,200 in the sands) millions) | worker (in sy millions) | worker 

san 
maximum taxable earnings limit, ef- 
fective January 1, 1955, and the re- 2,500 35,393 | $32, 974 $932 35,393 | $35, 668 $1, 008 
sumption of the uptrend in economic an = or oo tue iia 16° 363 58 19 1’ 256 
activity. 2, 394 47, 656 62, 423 1 ; 310 47, 656 69, 653 1 462 
2, 469 46, 296 , 426 " 46, ‘ , 

In the fourth quarter of 1955, de- 196s 2, 614 46, 392 | 62, 945 1, 357 , 392 71, 588 1s 

, ee es. | Se aaerear ar: 3,017 48, 845 69, 088 1,414 48, 845 ’ 
clines occurred both in the number § j9470- 000 3, 246 48, 908 78, 372 1, 48, 908 92, 449 1, 890 
of workers with taxable wages and in 1948----------------------- ,; Se | UE Sa eee __ 

eee . » é ’ rf y ’ ” 
the average taxable wage. (Quarterly 1960 SO _ ae 3,345 | 48,283 87) 498 1,812 48, 283 109, 804 7224 
RE FR RS. 121, 000 ; ‘ ‘ , 
data exclude those whose earnings ” SNPS aE 2 : 4 oe aD 128’ 800 72’ 160 oo aD 161, 000 ” 2, 700 
are reported on an annual basis—  19°8----------------------- $350 | oO eo | rae | soren | ivzoos | — 'aee0 
(a) the self-employed and (b) agri- = 1955---------------2-222.. 5,000 | 66,000 | 159,000} 72,410) 66,000} 197,000 7 2, 980 
cultural workers, whose taxable earn- 1946 
, January-March---.......- 2, 287 36, 038 | 16, 840 467 36, 038 17, 397 483 
ings were first reported annually in  ‘pril-june. 2416 | 38055 | 17,845 469 | 38,153} 19,079 500 
1955.) The number of workers with July September... ey ed MB -—; Se ee = 
om DN.ndewdon e ’ . A ’ 
taxable wages was 9.9 percent less ‘ net? | a me 
: ¥ anuary-March-.-._.....-. 2, 509 38, 7 20, 805 537 38, 765 , 497 
than in July-September, and the av- April-June. _._........ 2’ 587 39,801 | 20, 655 519 40,175 22, 245 554 
erage taxable wage was 13.7 percent {ily September__--....... 2,617 | 40,255 | 19, 555 =; 2s Se = 
‘ ctober—December__.....- 2, 609 | 37, 448 | 17, ‘ , OF 
less. These were seasonal declines— 5 mf ‘ aus ne os a 93, 928 605 
va . anuary-Marech........... , 588 ,¢ , 9, 
the result of the limitation on wages April-June... Ne ee 2; 690 40, 245 | 22, 708 see 40, 524 34, 068 = 
“ : uly-September.........-.. 2, 699 40, 585 21,1 ’ 
taxable under old-age and survivors — O¢tober-December........ 2:661 | 36,790} 17, 184 467| 41,540 | 27, 964 673 
— J Mareh 2, 639 38, 162 23, 376 613 38, 162 24, 254 636 
, enuary-Meren........... 2, ‘ 23, , , 
The extension of coverage and the April-June. ehlabsiGcnad 2, 693 38, 591 22, 7 ons 38, a0 24, on = 
: P uly-Septem ber._.......-- 2, 697 38, 333 * , ’ 
expansion of economic activity are  October-December__..___- 2692} 34,529| 15,701 455| 39,477 | 26,194 664 
also evident in the increases shown  j.nuary-March 2,671 | 37,393 | 28, 490 628 | 37,303 | 24, 316 650 
in the total and average earnings April-June. i sdconsitd 2,7 39, 264 24, 052 613 39, 587 26, 210 = 
uly-September_.-......-- 2,7 40, 486 | 22, 382 553 41, , 
(taxable and nontaxable combined) October-December___.___. 2 741 35, 609 17, 574 494 41, 792 31,113 744 
1951 
in covered employment in the calen- = j,,uary-March.......... 3, 552 43, 908 30, 336 691 43, 908 31, 000 7710 
dar year 1955. Total annual earnings April-June_..-.-.--------- 3,658 | 45,483 | 30, 693 75| 45,718} 33,000 1720 
ates July-September... _.....-- 3,635 | 45,693} 27,815 609 46, 778 33, 000 7710 
are estimated at $197 billion, an in-  October-December_______- 3, 638 | 41, 846 | 22, 702 543 46, 107 35, 000 7 760 
1952 
crease of 15 percent from 1954. Aver- — january-March..__.....-- 3,505 | 45,000} 33, 159 7| 45,000} 34,000 7 760 
age annual earnings, estimated at April-June. —---_-_....... sa) se) Se eS eS 1 180 
a ~ es > } 4 | , 0 ’ 
$2,980, were 3.5 percent greater than  October-December...-..-- 3,640 | 42,600} 24,067 565 47, 900 39, 000 7810 
‘ 1953 
in the preceding year. January-March B..thask 3, 590 47, 000 | 34, 382 ™4 47, 000 oy, ese Hh. 
; April-June_..............- 3, 662 48, 300 5, 74 . ‘ 

During January-March 1956 the  jujy-september_....... 3, 654 47, 300 | , 864 646 49, 200 39, 000 7700 
number of workers with taxable  October-December.......- 3,652 | 41,400 | 22,824 551 48,000 | 41, 000 7850 
wages (excluding the self-employed January-March.......---- 3,620 | 46, 000 | 35, 818 779 | 44,008 = one 

eee , 704 , 5, ; 
and agricultural labor) is estimated fj Sumember | Sas 46,300 | 30, 058 649 | 48,000 | 38, 000 790 
at 47 million, or 1.7 percent more than cteber-December_.---..- ay ae eT ee ee a 
in the first quarter of 1955. Their January-March-.-.--- ee 3, 810 46, 200 | 7, 600 814 46, 200 39, 000 7 840 

‘ April-June................ 3, 930 47,800 | 38,200 800 48, 000 41, 000 * 850 
average taxable wages are estimated  July-September.....-.---- 3,910} 48,700] 35,300 725 50, 000 43, 000 7 860 
at $870—a 6.9-percent increase— ©°tober-December...----- 3,980 | 43,900) 27,500 af MH ~ 5g ae 

. 1956 
and their average earnings, taxable January-March-........-- 8, 850 | 47,000 | 41, 000 7870 | 47,000 | 42, 000 "= 
and nontaxable, increased 6.0 percent 
to an estimated $890. These increases ! Annual figures correspond to the number of dif- ings. The annual limit on taxable earnings was 


are in line with the changes in aver- 
age hourly and weekly earnings in 
manufacturing industries. 

It is estimated that 5.0 million em- 
ployers paid taxable wages in the cal- 
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ferent employers filing returns for the year. Quar- 
terly figures correspond to the number of returns for 
the quarter. A return may relate to more than 1 
establishment if employer operates several separate 
establishments but reports for concern as a whole. 

2 Excludes joint coverage under the railroad re- 
tirement and old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
grams. 

+ Represents reported workers with taxable earn- 


$3,000 through 1950; for 1951-54, it was $3,600; and, 
beginning 1955, it is $4,200. 

4 Excludes earnings in excess of taxable limit. 

5 Includes workers with earnings in excess of an- 
nual taxable limit. 

Includes earnings in excess of annual taxable 
limit. 
7 Rounded to nearest $10. 
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endar year 1955—15 percent more than 
in the preceding year—and that in 
January-March 1956 about 3.8 million 
paid taxable wages, an increase of 1.0 
percent from the first quarter of 1955 
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(Continued on page 23) 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-56 


{In thousands; data corrected to Jan. 8, 1957] 




























































































| J in ce 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs | u ee es 
| 
y retire S é S i 4 1 : | f ' m- 
Monthly re ay oe oly disability Survivor benefits wires | 
| | re disability Rail- 
Year and benefits road 
month Total Monthly Lump-sum ? under Vidi Unem- 
Z ilroad State te ploy- 
7 Rail- | Civil : | Rai aga legis- t 
| Social | road Serv Veter- | ; Unem- laws ! lation 1! men 
| Secu- | Retire- ice | ans Ad- | Social Rail- Civil | Veter- | Social | ploy- Insur- 
rity | ment Com- | minis- | Secu- | ,road | Service|/ang Ad-| Secu- | s| aes | heey: , 
Act | Act | mis- | tration 3 a | Retire-| Com- | minis- | rity | Other ‘| Insur- Act 
ia | sion ? gr? ment | mis- tration’! Act | | ance 
= Act * | sion? | ~~" ta Act ® 
| Number of beneficiaries __ mA 
1955 | l l | | re: ‘ 
November-...- wee--------| 5,747.6] 424.51 231.8] 2,700.8] 2154.3} 204.6) 73.5) (12 46.1) 12.4 37.5, 685. 3| 39. 6| 33.6 
December- - - - - SINE a 5, 788. 1| 426.7) . 233.9) 2,706.6) 2,172.5] 206.4! 74.3) 1,155.6) 46.7 12.2 35.7 860. 8 50. 9 48.0 
1956 | | | | | | | | | | 
| | j | | | | 
January - ------ | 5,817.6 426.8] 237.2) 2,711.8! 2,186 i 207.1 75.3} (22) 46.6 11.9 38. 4| 1, 200.0 66. 0 58.1 
February- ----- | 5,872.2 428.9) 239.3] 2,704.4) 2,197.6) 208.0) 76.0) (!2) 41.8 12. 2| 29.3} 1,309. 2| 73. 5} 59. 7 
OS ee hee | 5,939.0 431.8} 240.5) 2,715.9! 2,210.7] 208.4 77.0] 1,165.5 46.8 12.3 27.0) 1,312.6 72.2 56. 8 
|) A eee | 6,007.9 434.2} 241.4] 2,724.9] 2,227.71 208.5 77.7) (12) 52.2 12.3 25.3) 1,219.5 59. 2| 44.1 
 , See 6, 070.7 436.9) 243.1) 2, 732.8| 2,244.6) 209.6) 78.4) (2 53.7) 12.7 24.9) 1, 064. 4) 44. 4) 30.9 
es | 6,114.4) 437.2) 244.6] 2,738.5) 2,260.1] 211.0) = 80.7] 1,175.8) 49.3) 12.2 22.4) 1,072.1) 45. 6) 23. 0 
July- won=|---- 6,177.2} 437.3) 244.6) 2,743.9) 2,274.0} 212.1] 980.9} = (12) 48.3} 12.0 24.4 975.6 47.9) 38. 4 
Aneut........... Joe -| 6,275.8 439.1 248.8] 2,749.6] 2,290.7) 212.8 81.5} (12) 50. 6 12.3 34. 6 931.8 52. 1) 78.0 
September. --_- 6, 345. 5 440.9) 249.4) 2,752.8} 2,302.3) 213.8 82.1) 1,174.7 43.3 11.4 33. 0} 888. 9 47. 7| 43.6 
October...----- es 6, 387. 5 441.2} 249.3) 2,758.7) 2,314.0) 214.8] 82.9} (12) 38.7 12.6 36.5 752. 3} 30. 3} 39.9 
Geen ieee 6, 605.8 442.8} 248.8) 2,761.7) 2,429.6) 215.5 83.9 (12) 37.2 12.0 35.2 796. 2| 31.0 45.4 
Amount of benefits '3 
RR ns $1,183,462, $17,150) $114,166) $62,019) $317, 851 $6,371; $1,448 $105, 696; $11, 833; $12, 267;......--- 4 eee $15, 961 
| See 1, 079, 648 51,169} 119,912) 64,933) 320, 561 23,644 1,559 111, 799} 13,270) 13,943).........- 344, 321 14, 537 
1942. 1, 124, 351 76,147} 122,806) 68,115) 325,265 39, 523} 1, 603)___- 111,193) 15,005} 14,342)......---.| 344, 084)......-- 6, 268 
] eee 911, 696} 92,943) 125,795) 72, 961 331, 350 55,152} 1,704 -| 116,133} 17,843) 17, 255}. 79, 643)... ..-----| 917 
6 1,104,638} 113,487| 129,707) 77,193) 456,279} 73,451| 1, 765 .| 144,302] 22,034) 19, 238|........- 62,385) $4, 215) 582 
1945___- 2,047,025} 148,107) 137,140) 83,874) 697,830 99,651} 1, 772|_...- 254,238] 26,127] 23,431)........-- 445, 866) 126, 630) 2, 359 
1946_ “ 5,135,413} 222,320} 149,188) 94,585) 1, 268, 984 127,933] 1,817 : 333, 640; 27,851) 30,610 : 1, 094, 850) 1, 743, 718 39, 917 
Sees 4, 658, 540/287, 554) 177, 053) 106,876) 1,676,029) 149,179] 19, 283)__....-.| 382,515) 29,460) 33,115] $11,368) 776,165, 970,542) 39, 401 
1948 4,454,705) 352,022) 208, 642) 132,852) 1,711,182] 171,837) 36,011 $918; 413,912; 32,315) 32,140) 30,843) 793, 265 110,167) 28, 599 
1949 5, 613,168) 437,420) 240,893) 158,973) 1,692,215) 196,586] 39,257] 4,317! 477,406) 33,158) 31,771) 30, 103] 1,737,279) 430, 194 103, 596 
1950... .. --| 5,196,761) 651, 409) 254, 240) 175, 787| 1,732,208} 276,945) 43,884) 8, 409/491, 579| 32,740) 33,578) 28, 099) 1, 373, 426 34, 653} 59, 804 
1951_ 5, 503, 855) 1,321,061] 268, 733) 196, 529] 1,647,938] 506,803) 49,527) 14,014) 519,398) 57,337) 33,356 26,297) 840, 411 2,234) 20, 217 
1952__ 6, 285, 237) 1, 539,327} 361, 200) 225,120) 1,722,225] 591,504) 74,085] 19,986) 572,983) 63,298) 37, 251 34, 689} 998, 237) 3, 539 41, 793 
1953. oat 7, 353, 396] 2,175,311) 374,112) 269,300] 1,840,437! 743, 536) 83,319] 27,325] 613,475) 87,451] 43,377) 45,150] 962, 221 41,698; 46, 684 
1954 9, 455, 374) 2, 697, 982) 428, 900} 298, 126) 1,921,380} 879,952) 93,201) 32, 530) 628,801) 92,229) 41,480} 49, 173) 2, 026,866) 107,666) 157, 088 
RS 10, 275, 552 3,747,742} 438, 970) 335,876) 2,057,515) 1,107, 541) 121, 847 39, 362) 688, 426) 112,871} 42, 233} 51, 945) 1, 350, 268 87,672) 93, 284 
1955 | | | | 5 wer 
November.-..-| 820,709} 316,057/ 36,953) 31,135) 173,019] 91,805] 10,146] 3,759] 57,099} 9,304) 3, 525] 5,184) 74, 674 4, 132 3, 917 
December- -- -- 849,375) 318,812) 37, 151| 31,458} 173,814 92,801} 10,251] 3,785] 57,361] 9,387) 3, 402) 4, 97 95, 153 5, 230 5, 791 
1956 | | | 
January_.___--- 897,436] 321,075) 37,191 32, 504| 173, 648 93,595} 10,306] 3,858] 57,762} 9,375] 3, 548} 4,871) 135, 725 6, 726 7, 162 
February - ----- 907, 673} 325,167] 37,423) 32,593} 172,628) 94, 263] 10,367} 3,928) 57, 510| 8, 439) 3, 540 3,729} 143, 923 7,051 7,112 
March. ...-..-- 924, 543) 329,941) 37,737) 32,546) 173,801) 95, 035) 10,407] 3, 960| 57,802) 9,411) 3, 698) 3, 691) 151, 998 7, 274 7, 242 
ae 912,679) 334,668) 37,980! 32,685) 175, 973] 96,007! 10,437} 4,029) 58,560) 10, 484) 3, 758} 3, 308) 133, 926 5, 723 5, 141 
a 909,100) 338,759) 38,232) 32,836/ 176, 656 96,984] 10,518] 4,094) 58,870) 10,609) 4, 054 3,404] 125, 786 4, 694 3, 604 
Sg 897,302) 341,549) 38,287; 33,108) 174,292) 97,875) 10,608) 4,123) 58,082) 9, 798) 3,515) 3,002) 116, 040) 4, 452 2, 571 
eee 901,858} 345,879} 38,319| 33,786) 175,082) 98,741) 10,683) 4,157| 58,173] 9,583] 3,494 3,138} 111, 708 4, 970 4,145 
Anput..........:.. 921,519) 352,619) 38,531] 33,747) 176,638} 99,727) 10,741) 4.202} 58,690) 10,081] 3,646 4,859) 112, 207 5, 630 10, 201 
September---_-_- 902,032) 357,049) 41,971) 33,536) 174,513] 100, 445) 11,143) 4,242 57,984] 8,618) 2, 920) 4, 632) 94, 919 4, 499 5, 561 
October___.---- 903,856] 359,780] 42/064) 33,343 176,603} 101,163) 11,116} 4,318] 58,678} 7,714] 3,813 5, 333 91, 476 3, 258 5, 197 
November ----- 920, 583} 369,722) 42,250) 33,975) 176, 341) 107, 682! 11, 164| 4, 35: 58,591} 7,492) 3, 551| 4, 967) 91, 7 3, 168 5, 637 











' Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- 
band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly esti- 
mated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 
December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. Sep- 
tember 1956 data for amount of benefits under the railroad program estimated. 

? Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- 
vivors under joint and survivor elections. 

* Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training; beginning July 1955, payments on estimated basis and ad- 
justed quarterly. 

a widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; partly esti- 
mated. 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb- 
ruary 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid December 1951), 
widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. September 1956 data for amount 
of benefits estimated. 

* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans; beginning 
1955, data for beneficiaries shown as of end of quarter; beginning July 1955, pay- 
ments on estimated basis and adjusted quarterly. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

§ Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs; beginning July 1955, data for veterans’ programs on esti- 
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mated basis. ; 
® Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 
temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. p 

10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; beginning January 1955 
includes data for payments to unemployed Federal workers made by the States 
as agents of the Federal Government. : : 

1! Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
readjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World 
War II. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military serv- 
ice since June 1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

12 Not available. 

13 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current- 
payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allow- 
ance program, disbursements; under the State unemployment insurance laws, 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 
and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for 
civil-service data and payments under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, which are adjusted monthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
4-56 


{In thousands] 





























Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance Unemployment insurance 
Period 7 Taxes on State un- Railroad 
F ¢ 
R.A Rn carriers employment scanned unemployment 
contributions '| contributions ?} 824 their iaensanee taxes ineurenee 
employees contributions 3 contributions § 
Fiscal year: 
I on RE 5 os ng anak aleichh nn ocean dae es Meee uaese ace $5, 087, 154 $469, 856 $600, 106 $1, 142, 009 279, 986 $23, 720 
een eee ee pe eres Seer 6, 442, 370 808, 207 634, 323 28, 722 324, 656 ‘ 
5 months ended: 
Ms... - a ocudhnancakaseigpesieescadacweameiien 1, 968, 171 198, 223 258, 146 572, 053 39, 872 6, 974 
Pe te, oa ene aside Gheubeekadbadacdueewaan 2, 586, 192 470, 270 263,029 638, 043 36, 785 8, 315 
a SE eee eee Jccuepcnueshin= (7) 776, 833 257, 498 772, 897 a 30, 020 
1955 
Ne a oo eed eee ee te 704, 700 48, 721 84, 769 184, 576 14, 014 2, 038 
iii ciccki acs ian endadies J2Rhenehteaasheceuadeebaes 340, 055 47, 326 54, 691 12, 346 1,156 4,142 
1956 
Pn ee oa ee ey ee eee ne eae 186, 056 52, 318 17, 300 71, 035 31, 850 102 
NG et alacial aia danuaubaeedlat na ee me ee 661, 916 L 85, 058 130, 219 241, 146 1, 872 
i cn Ly cs ee rae lage ee CN Et are 520, 119 59, 257 53, 870 9, 312 5, 880 4, 126 
a 20 cacas ai cet cites Seca otc Gest ans came Ral tes ck a co ates lick 598, 353 49, 098 15, 267 138, 956 4, 045 596 
ES RR i CIES ey Eta 997, 587 53, 424 91, 356 316, 671 2, 499 12,193 
eas as aad a as Sal ws as ected ra rea wee wat 552, 091 45, 109 53, 751 12, 140 , 294 2, 698 
FO Re es Ae emery & eee nee 351, 031 8 560, 769 23, 376 148, 138 1,719 434 
[0 ES ee ee ee eee eee 818,805 60, 862 81, 404 5, 58 742 9, 833 
Eee nee Ray ener = 412, 743 49, 785 53, 453 10, 879 621 8, 783 
ie iia ccancisinaianiehinity +'% etek tia dx eae Mean oan maaan ee -| 218, 116 51, 738 24, 959 109, 393 598 617 
ee ee oe ee See eee (7) 53, 677 74,3 208, 899 865 10, 352 





! Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments cov- 


ance funds. 


ered by old-age and survivors insurance (beginning December 1952, adjusted 
for employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes deposits in the trust fund by 
States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January 1951, on an 


Data reported by State agencies. 


4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 


Act. 


5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 


estimated basis. 


2? Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 


for the entire fiscal year. 


3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, in 3 jurisdictions, contributions from 


6‘ Except for State unemployment insurance contributions, as shown in the 


7 Not available. 


Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government, 


8 Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 


unless otherwise noted. 


employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insur- 


Source: Monthly Statement of the U. S. Treasury, and other Treasury reports, 





PROGRAM OPERATIONS 
(Continued from page 2) 
sistance standards, occurred in Mon- 
tana, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ok- 
lahoma, Oregon, and Washington. 
Indiana raised the maximum pay- 
ments for the programs of old-age as- 
sistance and aid to dependent chil- 
dren in October; most adjustments 
in payments resulting from these 
changes, however, were not made un- 
til November. In Michigan, November 
was the second consecutive month in 
which an appreciable increase has 


Bulletin, February 1957 


occurred in the average payment to 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children. The maximums on pay- 
ments to families were raised in 
October. 


@ Unemployment covered by the 
State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams and the program of unemploy- 
ment compensation for Federal em- 
ployees rose in November. Insured 
unemployment increased for the first 
time since July, going up 15 percent to 
a weekly average of 1,013,400. (This 


average was also 15 percent higher 
than that in November 1955.) Initial 
claims, which represent new unem- 
ployment, increased 17 percent to a 
total for the month of 973,000. 

In an average week, 796,200 per- 
sons received unemployment insur- 
ance benefits—43,900 more than in 
October. Benefits paid, which totaled 
$91.7 million, were $225,000 greater 
than the October total. The average 
check for total unemployment ($27.26) 
was 31 cents smaller than October’s 
check. 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-56 
[In thousands] 



































Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period r Net total of Cash 
potas Interest Benefit Administrative | U.S. Govern- balance Total assets at 
F received 2 payments expenses 3 | ment securities at end of end of period 
and transfers ! : 
' | acquired 4 period 
| = | 
Cumulative, January 1937-Octo- | | 
Fi a i ee seinen ; $43, 878, 661 $3, 960, 657 $24, 398, 837 $996, 490 $21, 825, 455 $618, 492 $22, 443, 901 
scal year: | | 
SP ee 5, 087, 154 447, 580 4, 333, 147 103, 202 1, 240, 627 560, 511 21, 141, 001 
end ae emer ene n-h tere 6, 442, 370 494, 889 5, 360, 813 124, 339 | 1, 462, 540 550, 078 22, 593, 109 
4 months ended: 
October 1954- 1, 396, 550 35, 492 1, 253, 516 29, 272 278, 859 573, 147 20, 191, 869 
October 1955- 1, 881, 493 | 42, 225 1, 714, 504 41,117 206, 490 522, 116 21, 309, 097 
I IR Bec ecccnacuascue 1, 800, 696 42, 859 1, 946, 026 46, 646 —217, 576 618, 492 22, 443, 991 
1955 
October...........--- 221, 517 | 18, 127 434, 163 9, 770 —228, 059 522, 116 21, 309, 097 
November_-___.---. 704, 700 4,219 436, 644 12, 542 179, 000 602, 849 21, 568, 830 
oe ee 340, 055 201,141 | 437, 443 9, 479 135, 884 561, 238 , 663, 104 
} 
1956 | 
| EE eae Seen 186, 056 | 61 041 438, 481 9,727 | — 247, 406 547, 533 21, 401, 992 
February. a # 661, 916 | 3, 303 | 444, 634 | 9, 999 70, 352 687, 767 21, 612, 579 
March. a Se 520, 119 13, 737 457, 667 10, 227 175, 942 | 577, 786 21, 678, 541 
April... __- i 598, 353 18, 427 471, 736 9, 568 | —179, 159 | 892, 421 21, 814, 016 
Re ee 997, 587 4, 600 478, 994 12, 440 | 647, 668 755, 506 22, 324, 769 
aS WN .| 552, 091 206, 196 | 480, 708 9, 239 473, 767 7 550, 078 22, 593, 109 
| See ae | 351, 031 1,081 | 479, 651 11, 300 —221, 601 632, 795 22, 454, 270 
| Sa ere 818, 805 3,135 | 486, 813 | 9, 923 380, 931 577, 068 22, 779, 473 
September 412, 743 19, 522 | 489, 770 | 10, 483 —127,148 | 636, 227 22, 711, 485 
ee 218, 116 19,121 | 489, 791 14, 940 —249, 759 | 618, 492 22, 443, 991 











1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections) and, from May 
1951, deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 in- 
cludes amounts appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain veter- 
ans’ survivors. Beginning 1952, includes deductions for refund of estimated 
amount of employee-tax overpayment—$66 million in October 1955 for 1954 
taxes and $4.1 million in July 1956 as an adjustment for earlier years. 

? Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the 
— interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 
95 


3 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 


and services. 





adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of supplies 


Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans 
and preparations for construction authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., Ist sess. 
4 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 
5 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Erpenditures of 
the U. S. Government. 
6 Includes $50,781 profit to the fund on sale of securities. 
7 Includes $44,306 of unappropriated receipts. 
Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Govern- 
ment and unpublished Treasury report. 


Table 4.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of the month, by type 
of benefit and by month, November 1955—November 1956, and monthly benefits awarded, November 1956 ' 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Jan. 4, 1957] 





















































| | | 
gue Wife’s or sa), } Widow’s or , , 
Total Old-age Reco Bd >in Mother’s Parent’s 
Item | 
| | | 
| | ss = | 7 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number| Amount} Number! Amount} — Amount} Number| Amount Number} Amount 
Monthly benefits in 
current-payment 
status at end of 
month: 
1955 | 
November-__.------ 7,901,917] $407, 861.9] 4,441, 542) $274, 499. 2/1, 184, 794/$39, 126. 0/1, 266, 991/$45, 985.1} 693, 498/$33, 729.7} 290, 039)$13, 272.3} 25,053) $1, 249.5 
December- -------- 7, 960,616} 411,612.8| 4,473,971] 276, 941. 8/1, 191, 963} 39, 415. 5]1, 276, 240) 46, 443.6} 701,360) 34, 152.2) 291,916) 13, 403.0) 25,166) 1,256.5 
1956 | 
Os Sere 8, 003,915) 414, 669.5) 4,497,924] 278, 944. 5/1, 197, 385) 39, 668. 0/1, 281, 915) 46, 782.0) 709, 569) 34, 585.9) 291,850) 13, 425. 5 25, 272] 1, 263.6 
February~_--.------ 8, 069,862) 419,429.8) 4,541,282) 282, 556. 5/1, 207,832] 40,119. 4/1, 287, 480) 47, 096.4) 715, 965) 34, 932.3) 292,003) 13, 459. 1 25, 300} 1, 266.1 
_ . See 8,149,733] 424,975.4] 4,594,991) 286, 817. 7/1, 219, 883] 40, 605. 2/1, 293, 384| 47,422.3) 723,119) 35,317.0} 292,990) 13,542.4) 25,366] 1,270.8 
8, 235, 594] 430,675.4) 4,649,159] 290, 968. 1/1, 233, 164] 41, 141. 2/1, 301, 683] 47, 859.3) 731,146) 35, 750.0} 294, 950} 13, 677. 7) 25, 492) 1, 279.1 
NS EEE 8, 315, 314| 435, a 4, 697 531 | 294, 528. 6/1, 246, 118] 41, 632. 8/1, 310, 331] 48, 312.0) 739, 968} 36, 224.6) 295,771) 13,759.0) 25,595) 1, 285.8 
_ eae 8,374,453) 439, 423.8] 4,731,942] 296, 976. 4/1, 255, 018] 41, 968. 4/1, 316, 728) 48, 662.0) 747,766) 36,647.7| 297,294) 13,875.9} 25,705) 1,293.3 
eee 8,451,169} 444,620.4) 4,781,036) 300,776. 8/1, 268, 051] 42, 477. 0/1, 320, 390) 48, 912.8) 756,213) 37,106. 2) 299, 675) 14,047.2) 25,804) 1,300. 4 
a 8, 566,410) 452,345.9) 4,855,552) 306, 613. 1)1, 290, 596) 43, 336. 9)1, 327, 584) 49, 300.1) 764, 555 37, 561.7} 302,199) 14, 225.8 25, 924) 1, 308.3 
September____..._- 8, 647,776) 457, 493. 9| 4,907,729) 310, 408. 4}1, 307, 228] 43, 939. 9]1, 333, 003) 49, 637.4) 772,132) 37,976.6| 301, 685) 14, 217.8 25, 999} 1,313.8 
[POE .....-...- 8, 701,498} 460,942.4) 4,941,397) 312, 833.8]/1, 315, 464) 44, 250. 7/1, 337, 359] 49, 930.3) 780, 034| 38, 407.0} 301,188] 14, 202.0 26,056} 1,318.6 
November__...---- 9, 035,408) 477,403.7| 5,064,198) 319, 516. 2/1, 410, 825) 47, 506. 6)1, 340, 508) 50,168.2) 891,682) 44,615.7| 301, 522) 14, 244.4 26, 673) 1,352.6 
Monthly _ benefits 
awarded in No- 
vember 1956. ---- 387, 673) 18, 980. 7| 146, eal 8,145.6] 106,071) 3,582.9) 13,806 543.6] 115,825) 6,417.5 4, 429 247.9 795 43.2 











1 Beginning December 1955, all benefits of persons receiving both an old-age benefit and a widow’s, widower’s, or parent’s secondary benefit are included 
only in the number of old-age benefits and the amount of the reduced secondary benefit is combined with the amount of the old-age benefit. 
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Table 5.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 





benefits, by State, November 1956 ' 
























































| | | 
| Weeks of unemploy- | 
Initial claims ? ment covered by | Compensated unemployment 
| continued claims | 
| | pes + 
| wee 
| Nonfarm | All types of unemployment ‘ | Total unemployment unos 
Region and State |  place- } unem- 
ments | | playment 
Mats low ; Trt , y Average under State 
Total Women 3 Total Women Weeks — weekly | Weeks Average | programs 4 
compen- said ‘S| number of | compen- weekly 
| sated pe benefi- sated payment 
} ciaries 
| r 
Cee 474,177 | 972, 991 | 349,948 | 4,219,557 | 1,744,675 | 3, 503, 286 |$91, 699, 650 | 796,201 | 3,164,370 $27.26 | 1,013, 444 
Region I: ‘ 
Connecticut......-----] 7,972 | 13, 934 7, 989 62, 003 | 35, 828 | 57,082 | 1, 559, 956 12, 973 | 53, 207 28. 20 14, 728 
OO ae 1, 553 7, 550 | 3, 434 | 27, 659 15, 579 22, 574 | 427, 475 5, 130 | 18, 919 19. 88 7,316 
Massachusetts - - -- 15, 807 45, 995 26, 358 178, 412 99, 007 | 157, 445 4, 078, 479 35, 783 124, 836 28. 68 42, 886 
New Hampshire------ 1, 398 4, 578 | 2, 476 22, 463 14,141 | 18, 212 | 379, 071 4,139 | 15, 125 22. 76 5, 280 
Rhode Island. aia 1, 454 9, 600 | 5, 350 | 37, 974 20, 386 | 34, 463 | 890, 728 | 7, 832 | 30, 779 27.16 8, 889 
' Me ming 1, 004 | 1, 462 | 736 6, 237 4, 058 5, 482 | 119, 268 1, 246 | 4, 943 22. 81 1, 569 
Region II: | } | } 
New Jersey. 10, 018 | 46,221 | 23, 993 244,782 | 130,913 | 234,470 | 7,142,389 | 53, 289 204, 231 31. 54 57, 
Co ae 70, 655 | 156, 621 73, 061 518, 793 | 236, 051 | 445,255 | 12,674,076 | 101, 194 383, 113 30. 60 125, 613 
Puerto Rico. ........- 5, 745 | 195 42 2, 493 547 | 1, 240 | 29, 473 | 282 1, 231 ee 
Virgin Islands--....--- 266 1 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 0 | 0 OF cicndibeenan 
Region III | 
Delaware..---.-.--..--.- 585 | 1, 612 406 8, 181 3, 150 | 8, 957 | 257, 952 2, 036 8, 603 29. 23 1, 888 
District of Columbia__-- 2, 730 | 2, 992 | 853 17,310 6, 891 14, 417 | 373, 454 3, 277 | 14, 056 26. 08 4,011 
Marviand. ...-.-- : 6, 070 | 12,175 | 4, 514 39, 086 14, 503 37, 673 938, 001 | 8, 562 | 34, 285 25. 76 8, 651 
North Carolina_------ 11, 478 24, 452 | 12, 282 /2, 744 48, O87 91,775 | 1,664, 227 20, 858 | 85, 552 | 18. 68 25, 235 
Pennsylvania -| 22, 860 | 89, 950 | 31, 960 477, 609 193, 746 393, 861 | 10, 509, 871 89, 514 | 360, 447 | 27. 76 110, 015 
(CO 6, 511 | 91148 3, 780 30, 592 12, 460 | 25, 028 526, 701 | 5, 688 23, 608 22. 04 7,145 
West Virginia- -- at 2, 248 6, 648 865 35, 531 | 9, 083 | 26, 641 559, 450 6,055 | 24, 541 21. 68 8, 303 
Region IV } } 
Alabama. peel 7, 595 11, 995 2, 695 64, 242 18, 251 | 46, 421 920, 469 | 10, 550 44, 746 20. 05 15, 619 
Florida. ----- Staats 19, 880 9,977 | 3, 644 62, 58 28, 268 | 42, 246 866, 270 | 9, 601 39, 182 21. 02 14, 130 
Georgia. ; ‘ 8, 869 | 13, 838 | ), 478 80, 779 41, 657 64, 711 1, 362, 996 14, 707 | 60, 493 | 21. 56 19, 058 
Mississippi- - 5, 912 | 10,176 | 3,144 45, 164 15, 955 32, 489 636, 862 7, 384 | 29, 755 | 20. 29 10, 766 
South Carolina 5, 406 8, 704 | 3, 054 53, 980 26, 791 44, 361 913, 768 10, 082 41,105 | 21. 02 12, 392 
ae Pe ----| 8, 613 | 16, 697 5, 044 135, 197 57, 587 114,175 2, 303, 496 25, 949 | 108, 250 20. 49 32, 100 
Region V: | | 
Kentucky 3, 964 | 15, 280 4,214 40, 613 85, 435 1, 926, 593 | 19, 417 79, 595 23. 26 27, 344 
Michigan 12, 033 39, 633 | 8, 537 65, 231 212, 489 6, 920, 114 | 48, 293 | 205, 107 33. 09 58, 917 
Ohio__- 25, 779 38, 213 11, 148 65, 804 | 124, 083 3, 619, 301 28, 201 | 115, 684 30. 12 38, 433 
Region V1 | 
See | 18, 369 | 43, 809 | 14, 355 200, 97E 82, 989 | 158,668 | 4,214,390 | 36, 061 | 137, 332 28. 46 51, 415 
Indiana.....----- “al 7, 652 | 19, 026 | 5, 787 | 92, 370 35, 828 90,158 | 2,337, 77 20, 490 | 81, 905 27.04 | 24, 360 
Minnesota ‘ en, 9, 422 | 15, 850 | 2, 539 59, 774 16, 893 | 50,408 | 1,243,917 11, 456 47, 734 25.13 | 14, 230 
Wisconsin -. - 7, 344 | 22, 874 7, 024 79, 344 26, 821 58,947 | 1,735,519 | 13, 397 | 48, 148 29. 89 | 19, 845 
Region VII } | 
lowa_.--. peaacwed 5, 731 | 7, 413 | 1, 390 26, 230 8, 996 | 19, 639 483, 166 | 4, 463 | 17, 960 25. 55 | 6, 230 
Kansas 7,728 6, 761 | 248 27, 7: 8, 748 24, 692 631, 092 5, 612 | 22, 831 26. 32 6, 516 
Missouri_...- | 7, 093 27,215 10, 990 109, 588 50, 438 84, 733 1, 665, 787 19, 258 | 70, 963 21. 49 25, 986 
Nebraska 4, 594 5, 083 1,127 16, 870 6, 777 13, 969 | 337, 092 3,175 13, 381 24. 65 | 4, 328 
North Dakota ; | 1, 565 2,055 | 167 3, 794 | 847 | 3, 729 95, 779 | 848 | 3, 328 26. 43 | 1, 542 
South Dakota------.--| 1° 231 1,951 | 235 4 391 1, 228 | 2’ 881 63, 440 355 | 2,711 22. 58 1, 132 
Region VIII: | | | | | 
Arkansas 5,493 | 9, 271 2, 070 | 36, 687 11, O89 25, 110 489, 282 | 5, 707 23, 109 19. 99 | 10, 57 
Louisiana , aan 7, 462 9, 067 1, 707 37, 177 8, 559 26, 580 5 721 6, 041 24, 304 22. 45 | &, 825 
Oklahoma - } 10, 315 8, 374 | 1, 867 41, 585 14, 223 | 34, O89 , 192 7, 748 | 31, 267 24. 51 | 9, 818 
Texas ees 40, 148 20, 339 | 5, 092 89, 964 32, 928 | 80, 315 l, , 572 18, 253 | 77, 431 22. 43 22, 452 
Region IX: | } 
Colorado | 5, 683 4, 556 | 908 13, 433 4, 633 9, 999 250, 380 | 2,272 | 9, 413 25. 54 3, 430 
Montana ee 2, 248 3, 723 | 641 6, 603 2, 387 | 6, 023 139, 318 | 1, 369 6, 023 23. 04 2, 269 
New Mexico — 2, 976 3, 031 294 9, 970 1, 656 | 7, 167 75, 395 | 1, 629 6, 669 25. 08 2, 103 
Utah_..--- aa) 2, 940 3, 746 859 11, 598 3, 897 | 9, 180 250, 914 | 2, 086 | 8, 420 | 28. 23 3, 052 
. >) | a 1, 337 1, 432 216 2, 466 955 2, 387 | 63, 704 542 2, 209 27.03 891 
Region X | 
ON aitininsiancceconel 4, 846 4, 291 | 827 14, 696 4, 698 9,924 | 251, 324 | 2, 255 | 9, 237 25. 90 3, 491 
California. ...... waial 38, 182 93, 945 | 33, 024 316, 664 140, 299 251,457 | 6, 956, 57,149 | 227, 674 28. 87 | 77, 463 
Hawaii-_.-.-- REE, 651 2, 693 | 1, 326 15, 302 | 8,715 11, 630 | 275, 999 | 2, 643 | 9,970 | 25. 42 @) 
Nevada... eee 1, 539 | 2, 723 765 11, 285 3, 107 10, 783 349, 185 | 2,451 | 10, 202 32. 90 2, 680 
Region XI: | | | | | 
Alaska.. a icdneiel 469 2, 371 | 264 10, 149 1, 564 9, 887 340, 605 2, 247 | 9, 608 | 34. 72 (7) 
2 ee 2, 894 | 4, 435 | 640 12, 764 3, 590 8, 134 210, 807 | 1, 849 | 7, 772 | 26. 56 | 3, 560 
i oy ae 3, 908 21, 495 | 3, 897 78, 025 20, 982 54, 631 1, 591, 749 | 12, 416 51, 617 | 29. 59 19, 251 
Washington-.-....-.-.--- | 5, 952 | 27,815 5, 632 123, 170 37, 241 | 97,181 2, 776, 421 | 22, 087 91, 759 29. 07 | 30, 621 
' ' | | | ' 








| Includes, except as Otherwise noted, data for the Federal employees’ unem- 
ployment insurance program, administered by the States as agents of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

2 Total excludes transitional claims. 

’ Excludes claims filed solely under the Federal employees’ unemployment 
insurance program. 

4 Total, part-total, and partial. 


Bulletin, February 1957 








5 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 
bined-wage plan. 

6 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 

7 Data not available 

Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
State agencies. 
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Table 6.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, November 1955=November 1956 ' 


{Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments) 

















































































































| | | | 
| Aid to dependent children } Aid Aid Ald 
| to the - tothe | Gen- 
perma- General Old- |depend-| Aid | perma-| (74) 
Year and Total ? Old-age | Aid to as assistance | Total age ent to nently ist- 
month assistance Recipients the blind a Newer assist- | chil- the and 
| and (cases) ance | dren | blind | totally | 22° 
| Families | totally (fami- “| (cases) 
| Total® | Children | disabled ites) abled 
| | | | { 
Number of recipients | Percentage change from previous month 
l 
1955 | | | 
| 
November...|..-.-.------- 2, 554, 709 598,113) 2,173,222] 1,644,728 104, 718 242, 122 A +0.1 —0.1 +0.3 —0.1 +3.8 
December. --| ---- sae? 2, 552, 899 602,787} 2,193,215) 1, 661, 206 104, 860 244, 010 314, 000) ....-... —.1 +.8 +.1 +.8 +5.9 
1956 | 
SS eee a | 2, 545, 576| 605, 674) 2, 205,913] 1, 670,7 104,947] 245, 210] 330, 000}... ..--- —.3} +.5} +.1 +.5) +5.1 
Peuruary....).-... | 2, 538, 518} 608, 628) 2, 220, 653] 1, 682, 363! 104, 77 247, 117} 336, 000) .......- —.3 +.5 —.2 +.8 +1.7 
 ~ a Seem a 2, 535, 419] 613, 246; 2,240,856) 1, 698, 296} 105, 083 249, 118) 336, 000) ene —-.1 +.8 +.3 +.8 (4) 
OC . t kate eee & 2, 530, 720) 615,985] 2, 253. 738) 1, 708, 484) 105, 229 251, 533} 322, 000 - ‘| —.2 +.4 +.1 +1.0 —4.2 
 - a See e 2, 527, 753} 617, 058) 2, 258, 858) 1, 713, 503 105, 469] 255, 954) 303, 000; ---| —.1 +.2 +.2 +1.8 —5.9 
a . 2, 523, 716) 613,720} 2,250,229) 1, 707, 629 105, 796) 258, 279) 290, 000) F —.2 —.5 +.3 +.9 —4.3 
eS eee | 2,519,469] 607,48} 2,228, 590] 1,091,346} 105,990) 260, 082 288, 000) : —.2)  -1.0) +.2) 4.7) —.8 
| SERS Cae 2, 514, 669) 606, 973) 2,231,230) 1, 692, 992) 106, 445) 262, 105) oT ., | —.2 -.1 +.4 +.8 +3.2 
et See | 2, 511, 947) 606, 563) 2,234,793) 1, 696, 484) 106, 609) 263, 471 281, 000) - —.1 —.1 +.2 +.5 —5.5 
Ga ares 2, 512. 565} 605,925) 2, 226, 560| 1, 697, 530} 106, 820) 265, 208 eS (5) —.1 +.2 +.7 +.5 
TN ee eee 2, 512, 459} 608, 661) 2, 239, 067) 1, 706, 942) 107, 193) 267, 639) 290, “7 a |} (4) +.§ +.3 +.9 +2.7 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
iin: pet i. Waar ay | [a | 
1955 
| | j 
November ___| $230, 400, 000} $136, 805, 741 $52, 580, 182 $6, 054, 577/$13, 458, 492; $15, 849, 000 +-0.7 +0.6 +0.1 +0.3 +0.1 +4.4 
December...| 234,139,000} 137, 666, 789 53, 415, 407 | 6,090, 775) 13, 709, 025; = 17, 300, 000 +1 +.6 +1.6 +.6 +1.9 +9.2 
1956 
January.....| 235,480,000) 138, 276, 533 53, 474, 008 6, 100, 996 13, 784, 271) 18, 012, O00 +.6 +.4 +.1 +.2 +.5 +4.1 
February...-| 235, 733, 000 137, 284, 906] 54, 051, 818 6, 110, 375] 13, 943, 747] 18, 506, 000 +.1 —.7 +1.1 +.2 +1.2 +2.7 
March___.--- 7,157,000} 137,313, 059 54, 818, 422 6, 144, 744) 14, 082, 191) 18, 585, 000 + .6 (®) +1.4 +.6 +1.0 +.4 
SO) a 236, 526, 000) 137, 412, 301 55, 239, 202 6, 170, 895) 14, 272, 922 17, 407, 000 —.3 +.1 +.8 +.4 +1.4 —6.3 
a 235, 923, 000) 137, 436, 276 55, 222, 938 6, 375, 783) 14, 557,834) 16, 054, 000 —.3 (5) (4) +3.3 +2.0 —7.8 
ee 233, 756,000; 137,005, 608 54, 785, 725 6, 392, 529) 14, 649, 950 15, 051, 000 —.9 —.3 —.8 +.3 +.6 —6.2 
ns 234, 738,000) 138, 849, 155 54, 385, 013 | 6, 408, 216) 14, 656, 710; = 15, 035, 000 +.3 +1,2 —.7 +.2 (') -.1 
August 236, 815,000} 139, 029, 605 54, 666, 759 | 6, 500, 720) 14,901,223) 16, 025, 000} =+1.0 +.3 +.5 +1.4 +1.7 +6.6 
September 235, 590,000} 138, 796, 047 54, 854, 426 | 6,516, 200| 14, 977, 834) 14, 736, 000) —.5 —.2 +.3 +.2 +.5 —8.0 
October - - - -- 243, 899,000) 144, 387, 281 56, 389, 879 6, 715, 577) 15, 362, 558 15, 296, 000} +3.5 +4.0 +2.8 +3.1 +2.6 +3.8 
November...| 245,939,000) 145, 133, 252) 56, 863, 539 6, 752, | 15, 659, 665) 15, 792, 000) +.8 +.5 +.8 +.6 +1.9 +3.2 
































1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p.16. All data subject 
to revision. 

? Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; data 
for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 


3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


Table 7.—Public assistance: Expenditures for assistance to recipients, by program and by source of funds, fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1956 ' 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care} 















































Amount (in thousands) of Percentage distribution by source of 
expenditures from— Percentage distribution by program funds 
Program - T 

: Federal State Local Federal State Local Federal State Local 

Total | funds | funds | funds | Tt! | funds | funds | funds | 7°! | funds | funds | funds 
Mite ntectencsnsccnesl. cee $2, 781, 527/$1, 366, 034/$1, 077,132) $338, 361 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 49.1 38.7 12.2 
Old-age assistance____.-.......-.---- 1, 633, 533} 886, 522 642, 356 104, 654 58.7 64.9 59. 6 30.9 100.0 54.3 39. 6.4 
Aid to dependent children--_-____-_-- 639, 476 362, 753 205, 472 71, 251 23.0 26. 6 19.1 21.1 100. 0 56. 7 32.1 11.1 
nn a eee 73, 064 35, 082 32, 140 5, 843 2.6 2.6 3.0 1.7 100. 0 48.0 44.0 8.0 

Aid to the permanently and totally 
_ __. ee pemiikiewae 165, 183 81, 677 60, 500 23, 006 5.9 6.0 5.6 6.8 100.0 49.4 36.6 13.9 
General assistance_-_--.._....__- aie = 270, 272! : 136, 665 133, 607 |; See oe 12.7 39.5 BOA Ciscdeceaues 50. 6 49.4 
{ | 











1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. 


Not comparable with annual data based on monthly series or with amount of Federal 
grants to the States. 
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Table 8.—Public assistance: Expenditures for assistance to recipients, by source of funds and by State, fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1956} 


a [Amounts in thousands] 







































































| Total including vendor payments for medical care 
Total Vendor payments for 
assistance medical care | 
a State (ranked according to including Federal funds | State funds | Local funds 
percent from Federal funds) | vendor pay- | 
3) ments for } | | 
medical care Amount | > — | Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent 
-_ | | | 
RE ere: ee | $2,781, 527 $252, 578 | 9.1 | $1,366, 034 | 49.1 | $1,077,132 38.7 $338, 361 12.2 
“% Mississippi..............-.----- “a PTR 23, 324 | 76.3 | 7, 087 23.2 | 156 5 
yeaa 51, 632 38 | eS 37, 998 73.6 | 13, 591 26.3 42 1 
[eee 29, 789 305 | 1.0 | 21, 665 72.7 | 8, 124 SD es Ree 
. 8 South Carolina. ____.....-- Kiar 25, 628 | 185 | 7 | 18, 535 72.3 | 6, 831 26.7 261 1.0 
5. 9 MI 2h 2s ee hee 8 pf ee | 31, 402 72.1 | 9, 362 21.5 2, 818 6.5 
PC Ee ee ee =e ae ae aI 28, 398 70.8 10, 680 26. 6 1, 013 2.5 
Neral Caroling. ................ 44, 786 2, 763 | 6.2 | 31, 145 69. 5 | 6, 061 13.5 7, 581 16.9 
| See See Gh Gee t..-.....-..... Ete Bae 45, 483 69. 2 | 16, 999 25.9 3, 208 4.9 
5. 1 | REN SER | 17, 153 101 | 6 | 11, 765 68. 6 3, 219 18.8 2, 169 12.6 
L.7 West Virginia. ...............--- | 29, 041 1,279 | 4.4 | 19, 907 | 68. 5 | 8, 101 27.9 1, 033 3.6 
| 
t iia seinen iviehimrenanieciiny | scinndisesicesinaiil | 89, 742 68.2 | 39, 375 29. 9 2, 389 1.8 
5. 9 New Mexico............---.---. | 11) 959 | 1, 146 9.6 8021 67.1 | 3, 939 tf aires, Saag 
4.3 aS Ae | Sea Ph eee 37, 287 66.7 | 17, 542 31.4 1, 097 2.0 
-.8 I i cicskicaiieescantaes 109; 621 97 | 1 | 70, 120 64.0 | 39, 337 35.9 165 2 
3.2 IE  cxcaicas:bincathepiateppiad 104, 921 106 1 | 63, 999 61.0 40, 922 | ees ee 
5. 5 Vermont.........-.- NOT OP -| |, BPR Reg 1 anaes | 3, 416 59.6 | 1, 628 28.4 691 12.1 
+6 Arizona.__---- achannsilnaeee aes Gs ecaccn ndonsbaehbeeiedest ss 9, 331 | 58.0 | 6, 748 yt | RSET. Kar Re: 
2.7 [EE 17, 452 |... ee} ee 10, 035 | 57.5 4, 495 25.8 2, 923 16.7 
— South Dakota................-.- | 10, 478 1, 082 9.9 | 5, 893 56. 2 2, 986 28.5 , 599 15.3 
District of Columbia__.---....-_| 6, 964 25 4 | 3, 7 54.4 | 3,176 45.6 |........------]---------2--00 
_ 0 ee ee ee eos) ae 50, 293 53.2 | 43, 540 46.1 695 7 
J Ee S| SARS Se ere 4, 846 | 52. 5 | 4, 328 46.9 52 6 
| | ees eee 15, 354 1, 788 11.6 | 8, 018 | 52.2 | 5, 104 33.2 2, 233 14.5 
ac Nebraska...............-...-.- 17, 646 2, 027 | 11.5 | 8, 986 50.9 | 5, 950 33.7 2, 710 15.4 
9.2 00 3, 066 (2) (3) 1, 539 50.2 | 989 32.2 538 17.5 
. ere eee ee 36, 793 8, 667 23.6 | 18, 380 | 50.0 | 8, 478 23.0 9, 934 27.0 
FS ee eer ee 3, 230 277 8.6 | 1, 612 | 49.9 | 1,618 50.1 | .......-cnccnn|-cansana-asees 
| es 42, 407 2, 431 5.7 | 20, 268 | 47.8 | 15,7 37.2 6, 343 15.0 
4.1 Lo Re ee cae ie 13, 485 35 3 6, 442 | 47.8 7, 043 OD NE ee 
27 Ws rece accetcc cus ceouancs 6, 789 499 7.3 3, 221 47.4 | 3, 568 Pe ee See 
<s ii ectesalcndees 4, 575 451 9.8 | 2, 140 46.8 | 1,147 25.1 1, 287 28.1 
78 eae 38, 224 3, 969 10.4 | 17, 667 46.2 | 11, 302 29.6 9, 255 24.2 
62 Pearesivetie....-.-..........- 107, 020 4, 635 4.3 47, 342 44.2 | 59, 678 GES 03-55 <.conce- 8. eee 
4 |” aaa aaa ace 12, 429 1, 966 15.8 5, 431 43.7 | 3, 652 29.4 3, 346 26.9 
66 New Hampshire---...........-- 7, 327 1, 400 19.1 3,172 | 43.3 | 2, 084 28.4 2, 070 28.3 
20 iia RR aie eee Firs 124, 619 15, 259 12.2 53, 855 | 43.2 63, 183 50.7 7, 581 6.1 
38 _ Saeco 339, 157 2, 615 8 146, 524 43.2 139, 072 41.0 53, 561 15.8 
3.2 po go ere ee 10, 473 2, 37: 22.7 , 522 43.2 4, 506 43.0 1,445 13.8 
‘ 3 eae 305 7 =} 125 40.9 180 yt) of ee ee Segre see ee 
Nevada... .. bee STS 3, 186 869 7.3 1,297 | 40.7 596 18.7 1,293 40.6 
- Se ee 102, 010 12, 982 12.7 41, 162 40.4 | 40, 915 40.1 19, 933 19.5 
WO... ....-. <0. te 64, 025 19, 788 30.9 | 25, 316 39. 5 | 18, 144 28.3 20, 564 32.1 
____ eee 28, 036 2, 191 7.8 | 10,814 | 38.6 | 12,056 43.0 5,167 18.4 
DS ee 15, 487 1, 640 10.6 | 5, 868 | 37.9 8, 602 55. 5 1,016 6.6 
Washington_____- eee nee 84, 435 16, 278 | 19. 3 | 31, 660 | 7.5 | 52, 775 Ce eee ee 
Wisconsin______- are eae aes 55, 914 10, 290 18.4 | 20, 937 37. 4 | 16, 745 29.9 18, 231 32.6 
a 152, 994 41, 567 27.2 | 56, 837 37.2 | 83, 798 54.8 12, 358 8.1 
See eee 70, 310 2, 444 | 3.5 | 26, 054 7.1 | 38, 200 54.3 6, 055 8.6 
Massachusetts... ...............- 127, 526 33, 962 26.6 47, 073 36.9 | 50, 180 39.3 30, 272 23.7 
WOO aoa Sacadeceaeis 3 45, 795 | 35.2 | 95, 176 | 36. 6 | 83, 810 32.2 81, 370 31.3 
ar New Jersey.........-.---.------ 36, 899 2, 064 | 5.6 | 13, 258 35.9 | 12, 002 32.5 11, 639 31.5 
ey, 33, 447 7, 232 21.6 | 11, 213 | 33. 5 19, 969 59. 7 2, 265 6.8 
UNOS BE scan ckccsacancnes {|| eReereneaee Raeeeeserseens 3, 734 | 32.1 7, 916 | RS SP aeene ee = 
i ' t 
1 For definition of terms, see the Bulletin, January 1953, p.16. Not comparable ? Less than $500. 
‘ with annual data based on monthly series or with amount of Federal grants to 3 Less than 0.05 percent. 
the States. 
al 
is 
12.2 RECENT PUBLICATIONS patients served and the services ren- of Group Workers ... New York: 
—— Continence dered, compares the different types Whiteside Inc., and William Mor- 
ni (Continued from page 17) of programs, and discusses personnel row & Co., 1956. 224 pp. $2.50. 
8.0 monwealth Fund by Harvard Uni- and administration, the relation of fT russeLtt, Ray E. Hunterdon Medical 
13.9 versity Press, 1956. 538 pp. $8. home care to hospital care, and the Center: The Story of One Ap- 
= A study of 19 programs that pro- costs involved. proach to Rural Medical Care. 
mae vide comprehensive medical care to TRECKER, HARLEIGH B., editor. Group Cambridge: Published for the 
eral the long-term patient in his home. Work in the Psychiatric Setting. Commonwealth Fund by Harvard 
Outlines the development of home- Proceedings of An Institute Con- University Press, 1956. 236 pp. 
care programs, considers the kind of ducted by the American Association $3.75. 
ity Bulletin, February 1957 23 








Table 9.—Amount of vendor payments for ee care for scents of public assistance, by program and State, 
1 1 

















ovem 
Aid to Aid to the 
Old-age Aid to General 
State dependent permanently and 
assistance children the blind totally disabled assistance * 
Tetel..........---.-------- 222 -- 2-2 en enone nnn nee ene -- eee $12,461,086 $2, 147, 451 $360, 886 $2, 363, 619 3 $5, 738, 000 
IR esos ore osc a nce ahaa emansoecen 1,746 811 5 438 45 
ea eee ne, eee ee ea ere (*) 21,746 
California ..............------------- ------------------------ 5 aS 21, 488 (4) 83, 256 
te ee eee re ee ee , 826 121, 325 6, 640 87, 160 (®) 
EEE ee es 783 564 11 849 410 
RSS SELES 2 ae cee“ ee Pe nee fee 215, 530 108, 770 7, 692 20, 320 (8) 
OO eee ee eee ee eee eee ne 7,850 21, 662 206 5,124 (*) 
St bitcntamaninccecbhnencckinbincecaccasousebesecounniean 1, 823,440 275, 533 57,487 299,974 462,734 
Se a ee 494, 924 74, 557 18, 523 (4) 201, 901 
(tit iis bicenning apie tnanimihotandandkbhl pag aisans amma tdlics dasa > ntimomasiuen temauie acsuae tan () 584 
See CE ne as ORES 229, 781 44,727 4, 525 41, 572 033 
ihn nha aacinncdschabheweuoun antes aise 80 4,777 231 1,703 1, 989 
EEE ee ee ee es ce eres 47, 072 13, 188 1, 539 4, 662 42, 318 
NN oi Sides cinco kicninesecinnseiccmenedaenenepns 2, 266, 184 151, 949 2, 418 557, 063 119, 435 
ee ean na nkoehnioanmmasbancinee acd omnin aie Co, | ee ae 2, 837 33, 020 100, 711 
EE RS Sa Lae * 1, 345, 325 105, 193 | 37, 433 13, 083 355, 410 
si cdnmensinbacns tenan mae meiannnnnnnnbans ont enn ahemakieicbutienns a aawa iad aie dniciaann aan aaa naan waeninee Sone ame aE eae 159, 101 
Pio ciesiwhciccnbsknccanpanakasamnetbhamuasansoancsanibakbatnassshepibadelias peduasaccacem asda caasacsecses hes oes eaeesa sanmneguaneeee , 
OEE en eo ee ae . | 2S ae Eee (*) 71, 400 
2 Ue 2 eee See eee 86, 235 12, 406 2,772 9, 180 (6) 
SESE eae ee te ee Se ae = ian Ema ee 16, 283 | ree 141,779 
RSS ES eS eee eee 49, 265 34, 902 2, 034 9, 540 , 779 
ee sien soba mane anedekpbecumeseam 2, 340, 182 644, 813 88, 248 936, 232 (®) 
SRS SS a ae eer 33, 093 Ch 2 eee ee 13,777 200, 296 
SR Got iniinténiind de ckdhaunwnewcmakwddeusenecmanne 154, 045 21,724 378 21, 927 17,134 
ab cdgdneneeeinknnskbmwac nance 566, 202 18, 104 CE Tee 931, 606 
ES SCENTS ES ORICA ea 6 988, 184 16, 762 6 $, 010 6 52, 626 6 59, 242 
EE eo cee a ee ae Ye ee 216, 174 145, 845 51, 887 70, 870 76, 328 
ann hnnn ance Eietnnonknccaplibacensnnccawe 63, 867 , 5 , 128 19, 323 ‘ 
15, 828 
110, 520 
316 
125 
8, 611 
171,195 
25, 
137, 755 
40, 346 




















1 For the special + of public assistance figures in italics represent pay- 
ments made without Federal participation. States not shown made no vendor 

payments during the month or did not report such payments. 
2In ali States except California, Florida, Dlinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, New Jersey, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Utah, the Virgin Islands, Washington, and Wisconsin include payments made 

on behalf of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 
3 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medi- 


cal care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and re- 
porting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

4 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

5 Data not available. 

6 Excludes $125,169 for old-age assistance, $1,302 for aid to the blind, $18,274 
for aid to the permanently and totally disabled, and $3,535 for general assistance 
reported for nursing-home eare for November to bring obligations to current 


status. 
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Table 10.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money emma and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, November 1956 ' 


















































a Aid to dependent Aid to the permanently 
Old-age assistance children (per family) Aid to the blind and totally disabled 
State Money | Vendor Money | Vendor Money | Vendor Money | Vendor 
All pay- pay- All pay- pay- All pay- pay- All pay- pay- 
assist- ments ments assist- ments ments assist- ments ments assist- ments ments 
ance 2 to for ance 2 to for ance * to for ance * to for 
recip- | medical recip- | medical recip- | medical recip- | medical 
ients * care ? ients 3 care ? ients * care ? ients * care * 
Tetel, GF Biates *.....<......-2..- $57. 77 $53. 13 $4. 96 $93. 42 $90. 02 $3. 53 $62. 99 $59. 84 $3.37 $58. 51 $50. 27 $8. 83 
39. 30 39. 29 . 02 28.17 28.13 04 29. 87 29. 87 (®) 26. 69 26. 65 - 04 
75.17 74. 47 5 a ee ee 91. 86 90. 59 1.61 (®) (®) () 
89. 92 71. 92 18. 00 142.01 119. 01 23. 00 102. 20 82. 20 20. 00 126. 96 86. 96 40. 00 
52. 75 52. 51 - 24 105. 83 105. 58 . 26 60. 37 60. 33 . 04 62.14 61.79 . 86 
50. 73 47.61 3.12 62. 85 57.85 5.00 54. 76 51.76 3. 00 55. 84 50. 84 5.00 
43. 88 38. 94 4. 94 94. 69 7. 05 7. 65 53.18 51.12 2. 06 53. 82 49. 82 4.00 
61. 95 43. 29 20. 49 142. 01 130. 98 11. 09 68. 80 53. 08 16. 59 78. 91 49. 82 30. 21 
53.35 39. 51 14. 69 95. 91 87. 65 8. 43 63. 45 53. 82 10.19 (8) (8) (6) 
70.17 63. 59 6.95 120. 78 111. 98 9. 57 76. 88 70. 04 7. 29 75. 28 65. 45 10. 35 
63. 29 63. 29 (5) 76. 61 76. 37 . 24 74. 36 74. 25 ll 47.00 46. 88 12 
52. 32 48. 39 4. 00 89. 26 86. 28 3.00 56. 60 53. 60 3. 00 61. 04 55. 04 6. 00 
84. 81 58. 7 26. 49 137. 31 125. 50 12.19 103. 98 102. 92 1.27 107.14 61.75 48.79 
61. 65 60. 69 yt ER ee ae 69. 22 68. 66 1. 60 81.25 79. 77 12.30 
71. 28 45. 29 26. 7 127. 28 114. 51 13.10 84. 27 53.12 31. 97 57. 52 49. 81 9. 22 
64. 52 62. 80 tp ee Se eee Pai ee PE hs BR ES Oe RA (°) (®) (®) 
65. 23 50. 28 15.00 | 137.36 124. 40 13. 50 69. 31 58.31 11.00 89. 25 59. 25 30. 00 
2 GRR Be Sc! oe See RRS = | 123.28} 120.87 2. 40 74. 99 75. 06 . | See Se 
fC ee 52. 59 47. 26 5.33 93. 31 87. 60 5. 71 55. 81 50. 55 5. 26 54. 54 49.10 5.44 
i , See 86. 58 65. 64 24. 69 144. 36 134. 07 . 11.92 93. 00 75. 78 20. 48 91.04 70. 41 23. 73 
po ee eee 33. 98 33. 34 . 64 65. 71 64. 94 | i SE STR ee - SR . 39. 07 38. 07 1.00 
pr ee ae 75. 49 57. 45 19. 37 123. 64 112. 45 13. 33 59. 94 57. 22 3. 20 79. 60 59. 03 22. 31 
Seer oS ee ee 63. 7 57.92 5. 85 93. 85 92. 83 1.02 63.11 56. 62 | ee ee ees eee 
5p ee neers 773.07 60. 41 13. 16 137. 08 132.10 4. 98 781.75 72. 49 79. 26 7 86. 96 71. 50 715.72 
Po ee ee 50. 72 46. 58 4.15 114. 82 109. 74 5. 08 62. 71 59. 72 2. 99 59. 78 54. 27 5. 51 
fo ee eee 66. 00 59. 32 8. 22 116. 55 106. 55 10. 00 73. 64 68. 01 7.42 78. 32 69. 03 11.71 
| OSS eee ee re 60. 90 60. 81 .10; 113.41 112. 93 . 48 67.10 67. 07 . 04 66. 59 66.17 -41 
| eee 18. 48 18. 02 . 52 | 34. 32 33. 82 . 50 (8) (’) (*®) 19.79 19. 29 .50 
pS ESE ee et pee 84. 47 66. 99 17. 67 129. 53 115.18 14. 49 98. 08 86. 07 12. 02 99. 29 79. 31 20. 24 
2. 8 See 31. 91 30.19 1.72 | 84. 99 83. 20 =a 36. 26 34. 47 1.79 35. 25 33. 49 1.76 
NG acs Cacubinisckcsdiesed 65. 84 53. 64 12. 33 147.79 134. 70 18. 21 73. 29 60.7 12.76 101. 43 66. 90 34. 87 











1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medi- 
cal bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics 
represent payments made without Federal participation. States not shown 
made no vendor payments during the month or did not report such payments. 

2? Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 
medical care, or both. 

3 Averages based on number of cases receiving payments. See tables 11-14 
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for average money payments for States not making vendor payments. 

‘ For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 46 
States with programs in operation. 

5 Less than 1 cent. 

* No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

? a some expenditures reported for nursing-home care. See table 9, foot- 
note 6. 

8 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 








Table 11.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, November 1956 ' 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 












































payments) 
Pp 
. ae | Percentage change from— 
oo ber 1956 | November 1955 
State ro October 19. November 
recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age : | : 
ae | Amount — Amount 
| 
Total 2___!2, 512, 459/$145, 133, 252) $57.77] (3) +0.5| —1.7 +6.1 
Ala. ...- _..| 102,436} 4,026,201] 39.30} +0.4 +.9} +9.0) +32.6 
Alaska... ._ 1, 619 494,525] 58.38 —.7 —.7| —21) —11.6 
Ariz_____.. 14, 107 785,351] 55.67} (3) | -.1 +.6 +.3 
eres | y- 55,348} 1,989,429) 35.94 +.4 +.5 +.8) +4+9.3 
Caw......- 265,555} 19,962,759} 75.17 —.2 —.4, —-1.6) +5.4 
Com. *..... 52,653} 5,022,180) 95.38 +.1 —.1 —.5 —4.7 
Cah. ..... 16,157| 1,452,867] 89.92 —.7 —1.4, -—3.9 —1.5 
ee , 598 78,531} 49.14 —.4| +7 —.7| +13.0 
lt aoe 2, 999 158,210] 52. 75 —.1} +7) —2.7 —3.8 
_ eh 69,080) 3,504,745) 50.73 -.1 +.6 —.3) +8.5 
Ga__.......| 98,235] 4,181,806) 42.57 +.1 +.2 —.3) +11.6 
Hawaii-___- 1, 588 69, 681| 43. 88 —.4 +.1] —10.2) 20.7 
Idaho____-- 8, 328 504, 733} 60. 61 -.1) @) —2.7 +6.5 
ee 88,977) 5,512,392) 61.95 —.4| —.7]) —4.7 —2.3 
_* See 33,687| 1,797,173] 53.35 —.5) +3.1) 60) +10 
lowa.._-..- 39,371] 2,680,468] 68.08 —.1] +.5} —2.8] +13.9 
Kans____.- 33,043} 2,318,757) 70.17 +. 1) —.1} —23) +42 
eee 58,115] 2,246,314] 38. 65 +.8 +.8} +5.3] +144 
ae 122,840} 7,774,771] 63.29 +.2 +.1) +2.0] +26.2 
Maine... - 11,7 615,711} 52.32 +.2 +.4) —5.4 +.1 
Md.....-.- 10, 088 491,839] 48.75 +.2| +.9} -3.2) +3.0 
Mass... ... 85,549] 7,255,098) 84.81 +.5| +1.9} 28) +5.6 
Mich_....- 70,113) 4,322,528) 61.65 —.3} +13) -—4.3) +47 
Minn...--. 50,349] 3, 588,864) 71.28 —.2) —-16) —2.5 +.8 
Miss._.-..- 73,032} 2,107,860) 28.86} +1.7; +1.6) +3.0) +69 
| “Se 127,886} 6,997,854) 54.7 —.2| —.2)} -3.1 +6.8 
Mont.....- 8, 505 511, 695] 60.16 —.2) +1.8) —5.0 —1.6 
Nebr. _.-_.- 17,263} 913,342! 52.91; (@) | (8) —2.4 —1.3 
Nev....... 2, 563 105, 376} 64. 52 —.7 —.1} -20) +9.9 
“saa 5, 749 375, 034| 65. 23 —.5 —.2} -7.1 —7.0 
om 19,558] 1, 525,452| 78.00) ) | +41} -27] +9.6 
N. Mex...- 9, 249 486,380) 52.59) +.1 +.3| —12.5 —.3 
| SR 94,800} 8, 208,238] 86. 58 —.2| +.5| —4.7| +3.0 
i aa 51,708} 1,756,822) 33.98) () | +3.4, +.2] +69 
N. Dak.... 7, 951 ,187| 75.49 ~-3) +5.0) 2.0} +99 
One....-... 96, 854| 6,175,759) 63.76 —.3 +.4| -3.7 +5.2 
Oiia....... 94,728} 6,322,304) 66.74; (3) | +3.5 —.3) +7.4 
Oreg....._- 18,090] 71,321,890) 73.07} —1.4) +4+3.4) —5.5 +5.5 
=a 52,098} 2,642,662) 50.7 —.5) (6) —5.3 +4.3 
eae 42, 915 341,958} 7.97 —.2 —.2} —1.8 —1.0 
) 7, 768 512, 652} 66. 00 —.8 +.1]} 3.6) +4.8 
ee 37,714| 1,388,621] 36.82 —. 4! —.2| —12.5 —.8 
8. Dak_.__. 10, 253 429,343) 41.87; (3) | 10.1; 3.2} -10.0 
Tenn___..- 59,911] 2,065,915) 34.48 —.5 —.2) 6.3 —6.6 
: Ree 223,888! 10,040,719] 44.85 +.2 +.2 +.3 +7.9 
Utah_-.-.- 9, 225 561,840} 60.90} (5) (3) —1.9 -.5 
), ee 6, 621 330, 543} 49. 92 —.3} (3) —2.9 —.7 
ae 670 12, 383} 18.48 —.9 —.9} 1.9 —2.7 
. 16, 407 525, 132) 32. 01 —.4 +.8) —4.6 +.6 
Wash...... 55,942) 4,725,216] 84.47 —.3 +3.9| —3.2 +6.4 
W. Va...-.. 22, 904 730,952} 31.91 +.1 +.2) -—3.2) +11.4 
, ae 40,741| 2,682,260) 65.84 —.3 —2.2) —4.5 -1. 
Wyc ...... 3, 863 239, 840) 62.09 —.4 —.8} —2.3} +3.0 











1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes 4,291 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $446,601 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

{In addition, supplemental payments of $12,501 from general assistance 
funds were made to 67 recipients in Alaska and $126,881 to some recipients 
in Nebraska. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Excludes vendor payments of $74,999 made in November for medical serv- 
ices a before the pooled-fund plan began in July. 

7 Excludes $125,169 reported for nursing-home care for November to bring 
obligations to current status. 





Table 12.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, November 1956 ' 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 





























payments] 
P aan Percentage change from— 
Num- 
State ber of October 1956 November 1955 
” recip- ree in— 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age : 
— Amount _ Amount 
Total *___| 107,193 | $6,752, 514 |$62. 99 +0.3 +0.6 +2.4 +11.5 
a 1, 702 50, 845 | 29. 87 +.4 +.9 +3.1 —6.1 
Alaska 78 5, 583 | 71.58 (3) (3) (3) (3) 
OS 797 51,451 | 64. 56 +1.0 +.5 +5.7 +6.4 
_, ae 2, 057 86, 248 | 41.93 +.1 +1.6 +7.2 
Calif. 2 13, 333 1, 224, 716 | 91.86 2 -.1 +3.8 +7.7 
0 322 21, 366 | 66.35 —1.8 —1.5 +1.3 +.9 
Conn-.-. 332 33, 932 |102. 20 +.6 +.1 —1.5 +11.7 
225 15, 383 | 68.37 +2.7 +2.4 +1.4 +10. 2 
S aatanieg 266 16, 058 | 60. 37 +1.1 +1.1 +4.3 +5.7 
ere 2, 564 140,400 | 54.7 —.4 +.1 —8.6 +1.7 
3, 476 166, 207 | 47.82 +.2 +.3 +1.8 +13.0 
Hawaii-_-_-_- 100 5,318 | 53.18 (3) (3) —9.9 —18.3 
Idaho__...- 185 12, 678 | 68.53 +.5 +1.5 0 +12.1 
. eee 3, 466 238, 447 | 68.80 +.2 -.1 —1.0 +2.0 
| SESE: 1,818 115, 353 | 63. 45 —.1 —1.2 +1.8 +11.1 
Iowa___..-- 1, 490 122, 048 | 81.91 —.2 +.1 +2.9 +141 
es 621 47,742 | 76.88 —1.4 —1.0 0 +10.1 
ee 3,195 127,123 | 39.7 +.8 +.7 +4.9 +12.8 
ita cs inks ta 2,171 161, 427 | 74.36 +1.6 +1.4 +5.5 +57.0 
Maine- -._- 513 29, 034 | 56.60 —.2 -.1 —3.9 +1.4 
_ ‘ 463 25, 532 | 55.14 -1.3 —.3 —4.5 +.8 
Mass. ..... 1, 898 197, 347 |103. 98 +.5 —.3 |] +3.4 +12.7 
i 1, 774 122, 790 | 69. 22 —.3 +1.8 —.3 +8.4 
Minn.....-. 1,171 98, 67 84. 27 —-.9 —1.0 —§.1 +1.2 
Sees 4, 083 158, 693 | 38. 87 +1.7 +1.6 +9.6 +22.7 
ee 5, 000 300, 60. 00 +1.8 +1.8 | +141 +14.1 
Mont....-- 417 28,175 | 67. 57 0 +1.7 —6.9 —2.9 
Nebr.....-.- 872 4 57,167 | 65. 56 +.5 +.3 | +10.1 +11.3 
ee 117 9,107 | 77.84 +1.7 +1.9 —.8 +1.7 
i} Se 252 17, 467 | 69.31 -.8 +.1 —6.7 —6.1 
YS ae 930 69, 745 | 74.99 —1.1 +1.8 +2.2 +10.7 
N. Mex 7 21,598 | 55.81 —.5 —.4 —4.4 +11.6 
ee 4, 310 400, 851 | 93.00 (5) +.1 -.7 +2.6 
a 4, 906 219, 837 | 44.81 (®) +.2 +.8 +10.6 
N. Dak__-- 118 7,073 | 59.94 —1.7 —.8 +4.4 —4.2 
ee 3, 839 242, 280 | 63.11 +.8 +2.5 +2.1 +13.8 
ae 1,955 159, 260 | 81.46 +.2 +3.9 —2.8 +6.6 
a 325 726,570 | 81.75 —1.2 +10.1 —2.4 +7.3 
Pa, 2 17, 358 1, 088, 464 | 62.71 +.6 +.3 +4.6 +28.7 
cf 1, 708 13, 634 7. 98 +.7 +1.1 +7.2 +9.2 
_ 152 11,194 | 73. 64 —4.4 —2.6 —9.5 —7.9 
ae 1, 784 74, 402 | 41.71 —.2 +.1 +.6 +10.8 
S. Dak____-. 200 9, 400 | 47.00 +2.0 +2.1 —2.0 +4.5 
= 3, 086 124, 062 | 40.20 —.2 -.1 —4.2 —5.6 
., —— 6, 504 322, 298 | 48.88 +.5 +.4 +.9 +9.3 
Utah.....-- 224 15, 031 | 67.10 —.4 —.8 —3.9 —5.0 
. See 135 6,918 | 51.24 —.7 —.1 —9.4 —7.4 
, <i 29 582 | () (3) (3) (8) (8) 
_ a 1, 284 49, 387 | 38. 46 +.1 +1.3 —1.2 +2.7 
Wash. *.__. 784 76, 895 | 98.08 -.3 +5.7 +2.5 +7.7 
|, 1,171 42, 456 | 36. 26 -.3 +.2 +.3 +13.8 
a 1, 092 80, 038 | 73.29 —.9 —.3 —2.7 +2.1 
Lo, 64 4, 224 | 66.00 (’) () (3) (’) 














1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $34,205 to 359 recip- 
ients; Missouri, $37,790 to 599 recipients; Pennsylvania, $617,775 to 9,821 recip- 
ients; and Washington, $120 to 2 recipients. 

3 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

4In addition, supplemental payments of $7,552 were made to recipients 
from general assistance funds. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Excludes $1,302 reported for nursing-home care for November to bring 
obligations to current status. 


Social Security 








Table 13.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, November 1956 ' 



























































" [Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
_ Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
State N — Average per— October 1956 in— November 1955 in— 
" families Total 2 Children ene a " 
a Number of umber of 
Family Recipient families Amount families Amount 
at ne eee 608,661 | 32,239, 067 1, 706,942 | $56, 863, 539 $93. 42 $25. 40 +0.5 +0.8 +1.8 +8.1 
— pS eae eee oe 20, 004 77, 691 59, 877 563, 484 28.17 7.25 +.5 +.6 +5.9 —26.7 
| eee 1, 329 4, 605 3, 391 114, 480 86. 14 24. 86 —1.0 —1.3 +3.0 —&6 
5 pO ae see 4, 949 19, 067 14, 603 480, 708 97.13 25. 21 +2.0 +1.2 +7.5 +15.2 
= po SS CITES 7, 349 27, 644 21, 522 409, 282 55. 69 |. 14. 81 +1.4 +1.6 +7.2 +9.3 
.1 5) ET 49, 569 173, 074 133, 669 6, 559, 434 132. 33 37. 90 —.4 —.8 —4.8 —$.5 
| “ee 5, 830 22, 434 17, 354 653, 282 112. 06 29. 12 +1.1 +1.4 +2.3 +5.2 
. 4 3 ee — 5, 275 17, 048 12, 726 749, 100 142. 01 43.94 —.4 —-.8 —.7 +3.5 
+2 aa Reis 1,215 4, 688 3, 592 106, 851 87. 94 22. 79 +3.1 +2.6 +10.6 +14.7 
a District of Columbia_____-.._-- 2, 183 9, 329 7,277 231, 037 105. 83 24.77 +1.9 +2.1 +7.6 +4.8 
. : | a Ree 21, 754 77, 678 59, 555 1, 367, 135 62. 85 17. 60 +.3 +.6 +2.5 +17.3 
. 2 Ro a ak dh band aiok 14, 212 52, 167 39, 923 1, 170, 968 82. 39 22. 45 +1.9 +2.3 —.7 +8.5 
7 | ge Sa eae are 2, 832 10, 810 8, 656 268, 174 94. 69 24. 81 +1.1 —.2 —13.4 —{t,7? 
7 ee 1, 693 6, 189 4, 565 232, 573 137. 37 37. 58 +.5 +1.8 —4.7 +1.2 
= ph ste 24, 836 98, 564 75, 046 3, 527, 024 142. 01 35. 78 —.6 —.4 +14.5 +21.4 
. 0 a SS Bee 8, 847 31, 339 23, 311 848, 531 95. 91 27.08 +.7 +3.8 +3.1 +8.8 
3. 3 "SPE Ps 7, 067 25, 508 19, 014 837, 830 118. 56 32. 85 +2.8 +2.9 +9.0 +18.0 
. ; Nh a5 Bos a ceeccgn cd 4, 675 17, 070 13,177 564, 634 120. 7 33. 08 +.6 +.7 +4.2 +13.1 
2. os RRR aS 18, 638 67, 694 50, 925 1, 330, 297 71. 38 19. 65 +.4 +.3 —.1 +12.1 
1.1 oS ° 5 IE Teme ae Rye! 19, 954 78, 367 59, 960 1, 528, 586 76. 61 19. 51 +.9 +1.3 +7.4 +25.6 
+ or eEE HE 4, 396 15, 206 11, 004 392, 397 89. 26 25. 81 +1.1 +1.8 +.2 +5.6 
2.8 I iii bicnivccntiniiacia 6, 330 26, 025 20, 243 624, 022 98. 58 23. 98 +.4 +1.3 +3.4 +6.1 
7.0 Massachusetts_ _ -_- Shi owasalial 12, 464 42, 097 31, 050 1, 711, 482 137. 31 40. 66 +.2 +.9 —2.1 +4.3 
1.4 WIN oc dncccecnsckce 19, 310 7, 960 49, 886 2, 424, 714 125. 57 35. 68 +.2 +4.9 +1.2 +111 
P (SS ee RITES 8, 028 27, 181 20, 939 1, 021, 821 127. 28 37. 59 —.2 —.4 +2.2 +4.5 
+ Mississippi_........--.--------- 11, 909 44, 239 34, 566 331, 739 7. 86 7. 50 +1.2 +1.4 +1.6 +2.3 
2. OS a ee 19, 541 70, 487 52, 764 1, 538, 003 78. 71 21. 82 +2.3 +4.1 —2.9 +13.1 
8.4 (| 7 aC IE its 2, 077 7, 489 5,7 230, 736 111. 09 30. 81 +1.8 +3.8 +1.8 +6.8 
+ WOMANS oc os isn acces 2.7 10, 065 7, 569 269, 888 98.7 26. 81 +.4 +.3 +6.5 +7.3 
2. : Se Cea 542 1, 891 1, 444 50, 482 93.14 26. 70 +3.6 +3.7 +85. 6 +102. 2 
: 9 New Hampshire... ...........- 919 3, 443 2, 601 126, 236 137. 36 36. 66 ~.4 +.7 —9.7 —6.6 
3 ee 6, 751 22, 43 16, 973 832, 230 123. 28 37.10 +1.1 +2.1 +9.3 +13.0 
ey New Mexico. ...........--.---- 6, 116 22, 577 17, 182 570, 694 31 25. 28 +1.0 +.6 +2.3 +22.1 
6. BE TR tie ia inteieinnabell 54, 084 202, 584 150,613 7, 807, 321 144. 36 38. 54 ~,3 -1.2 +1.2 +4.2 
07 North Carolina...........-...-- 19, 447 75, 105 57, 606 1, 277, 926 65. 71 17. 02 +1.6 +5.2 +3.0 +8.6 
8 North Dakota...........-....-- 1, 630 5, 958 4, 580 201, 530 123. 64 33. 83 0 +1.1 +10.5 +16.6 
26 Oe hae cicangiies 17, 761 67, 780 51,554 | 41,666, 881 93. 85 24. 59 +1.0 +1.6 +11.0 +15.4 
08 CNN isco ina in os dg aes 15, 639 52, 780 40, 189 1, 315, 730 84.13 24. 93 —.3 -.1 +1.1 +9.4 
42 UNG te doin cadabes 3, 364 12, 37 9, 381 461, 135 137. 08 37.27 +1.8 +4.5 —.9 +11.2 
28 Pennsylvania...............--- 28, 733 110, 867 84, 231 3, 298, 983 114. 82 29.7 -.3 +1.3 +1.3 +10.6 
46 Puerto Rico..............---.-. 41, 569 3142, 520 114, 754 444, 448 10. 69 3.12 +.1 +.1 +.7 +2.7 
7.3 Rhode Island_...........-..--- 3, 452 12, 129 9, 005 402, 327 116. 55 33.17 -.1 +.5 +1.6 +6.5 
8.7 South Carolina___........-..-- 7, 997 30, 932 24, 142 443, 658 55. 48 14. 34 +.8 +.5 —1.6 +14.7 
9.2 South Dakota........-.-..----- 2,774 9, 335 7,138 233, 307 84. 10 24. 99 +.7 +.8 +2.0 +4.7 
7.9 Tennessee.........--...-------- 19, 172 69, 341 51, 886 1, 203, 509 62. 77 17. 36 ® +.1 —3.7 +.4 
08 . esr 21, 869 89, 017 67, 428 1, 539, 216 70. 38 17.29 +1.9 +2.0 +4.0 +27.2 
€ rl 2, 78 9, 789 7, 281 315, 046 113. 41 32. 18 +1.1 +1.2 —4.1 —2.3 
> 3 _ ORT neEERSE RRA as 1, 034 3, 2, 91, 680 88. 67 25. 84 .6 +2.5 —5.1 +4.7 
03 Virgin Islands........-.-------- 246 901 747 8, 443 34. 32 9. 37 +.8 —.5 +16. 6 +15.3 
ne aera 8, 727 34, 261 26, 639 601, 158 68. 88 17. 55 (5) +.8 +.7 +5.5 
4 Washington.................--- 8, 791 30, 701 22, 761 1, 138, 667 129, 53 37. 09 +.4 +5.2 +3.1 +9.8 
7 West Virginia...........--...-- 17, 833 67, 217 52, 025 1, 515, 542 84. 99 22. 55 —.2 —.3 +.4 +16.2 
+ ? _ pai 7, 831 27,714 20, 540 1, 157, 357 147.79 41.7 —-.3 -.3 —1.9 +2.7 
ac eee 602 2, 157 1, 642 71, 821 119. 30 33. 30 +2.4 +3.1 +6.7 +14.8 
13.8 
2.1 1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 3 Decrease of about 7,000 represents change in method of counting needy adults 
) to revision. in Puerto Rico. 
— 2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in ‘In addition, supplemental payments of $169,545 were made from general 
b- families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in assistance funds to 4,789 families. 
su determining the amount of assistance. 5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
tion 
cip- 
scip- 
ent- 
ents RECIPIENTS OF OLD-AGE total cost of all requirements for re- however, had a moderate or low 
ASSISTANCE cipients to the extent that, if the amount included for one or more of 
_ (Continued from page 8) amount included for one of these these items. In contrast, the amounts 
tion, telephone, special diets, and items was relatively high, the total included for special-circumstance 
laundry, were recognized by States to cost for all requirements was also items other than medical care were 
a widely varying extent. likely to be high. A substantial num- _ generally in direct proportion to the 
Shelter, fuel and utilities, and med- ber of assistance plans with a rela- total cost for all requirements of the 
ical care were each related to the tively high total for all requirements, recipients. 
rity Bulletin, February 1957 27 











Table 14.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
November 1956 ' 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 



































payments] 
: og Percentage change from— 
Num- | 
State ber of October 1956 November 1955 
recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age | 
— | somes — Amount 
| 
Total__..| 267, 639 |$15, 659, 665 |$58.51 | +0.9 | +1.9|+10.5| +16.4 
| — — a | —— 
Als........| 129142 324,080 | 26.69; +.3| 41.7] +9.5 —12.6 
Ark........] 6,230 198, 757 | 31.86; +1.3} +1.3 | +22.5 + 24.2 
an... 5,175 305,985 | 59.13 | +1.1 +1.6] +41 +6.7 
an... 2, 179 276,651 {126.96 | (2) $2.4] +46] +164 
Del_-.----- 371 | 22,482 | 60.60 | +3.6| +3.6|/+18.2| +38.6 
D.0.....1 £68 149, 267 | 62.14 +.2 +.6| +7.0 +9.0 
Pin......-- 4, 064 226, 946 | 55.84] +4.8 +5.8| (3) (3) 
ES 12, 767 596, 206 | 46.70} +2.2/ +2.2/4+15.6| +285 
Hawaii__..| 1,282 68,994 | 53.82 | —1.5 —1.4] -18] -16.9 
Idaho... ..- 912 60,592 | 66.44) +.2) -—.2| +7.2] 416.0 
| 9, 930 783,618 | 78.91} +1.5| +1.31 +598] +57.7 
Kans__---- 4,016 302,328 | 75.28] +.8 $1.7] +14.5| +22.8 
es 566 17,314 | 30.59 |+216.2 | +208.9 |........]_--.-_.-- 
epee 73 14, 219 668, 349 | 47.00 +.5 +.6| +66] +17.2 
Maine. .--- 777 47,431 | 61.04| +26) +2.7 |+1201| +1328 
RS 5, 056 289,426 | 57.24] —.3 +.5] +3.4 +8.8 
Mass. . _--- 11, 417 | 1,223,200 /107.14 | +1.1| +43] +88] +189 
Mich. ..__- it 218,166 | 81.25] +1.3) +4+1.6|+13.2| +263 
Minn..-__. 1, 419 81,623 | 57.52) +.8/ +1.4]4489] +48.6 
Miss 3, 934 96, 749 | 24.59) +1.7]) +1.6/ +203) +20.4 
| ae 13, 705 783, 082 | 57.14] +.6| +.6| +3.9] +140 
Mont...... 1, 459 98, 523 | 67.53} —.4| +10] +3.1 +8.3 
Nebr... --- 1, 186 466,934 | 56.44] +44) +4.5 |+157.8] +167.9 
N. H.- 3 27,311 | 89.25| +23| +20|+168| +346 
aS 4, 366 397,342 | 91.01/ +20] +62/+20.3/ +35.5 
N. Mex. 1, 755 95,716 | 54.54] +1.2} +1.0] +22] +28.4 
ee 39,461 | 3, 592,441 | 91.04 —4] 41.6] 1.7 +4.4 
5, aS 13, 777 538, 267 | 39.07 | +1.2] +4+1.7/4+15.8] +198 
N. Dak 983 78,242 | 79.60} +.6| +.1] 49.2] +125 
Ohio... -| 8,764 | 4470,206 | 53.65) +.7| +1.0|+19.4] +27.2 
Okla__....- 6, 965 412,150 | 69.17 | +1.5| 42.1] +114] +124 
Oreg......- 3,348 | 201,145 | 86.96) +.6| 446] +5.7| +22.7 
eee 12, 852 768, 339 | 59.78; +.5]| +1.2] —1.8 +8.8 
* ee f 179,001 | 8.70 +.5] +.3] +7.3 +7.6 
i Se Ps 129,225 | 78.32] +.7] +1.4] +76] +109 
aE 7, 810 272, 604 | 34.92) +.6 +.6| —3.5 +6.1 
S. Dak___.- 821 39,572 | 48.20] +1.1] 41.5] +11.1] 415.7 
Tenn___.-- 3, 132 122, 431 | 39.09] +61} +61/+81.2| +79.6 
Utah_____.. 1, 786 118,922 | 66.59} +.3] +1.0] —1.6 af 
[ree 565 28,349 | 50.18} —.2| —.2]} +155] +15.0 
ae 104 2,058 | 19.79 o | +23] +20 +4.6 
° Ce 5,252 210,015 | 39.99 | +1.1 | 41.7} 412.9] +143 
Wash......| 5, 274 523,671 | 99.29] —.7] 426] —21 +6.9 
W. Va..... 8, 459 298,210 | 35.25) +.5| +.5] —-L1] +421.7 
| 1, 226 124,358 |101.43 | —.1 —4.1] +62] +146 
Wyo._..... 517 33,207 | 64.40) +.8| 41.1 |+13.9] +20.3 














1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

3 Not computed; August 1955 first month of operation. 

‘In addition, supplemental payments of $10,862 from general assistance 
——— made to some recipients in Nebraska and $48,913 to 2,004 recipients 
n Ohio. 

5 Excludes $18,274 reported for nursing-home care for November to bring 
obligations to current status. 





Table 15.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, November 1956 ' 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 









































payments] 
Payments to i 
cases Percentage change from 
Num- . : 
State ber of — November 1955 
cases Total | Aver- 
amount age ; ‘ 

— Amount —_— Amount 
Total 2.__| 290, 000 $15, 792, 000 |$54. 54 +2.7 +3.2 —2.5 —0.4 
ie sti oa 90 1,101 | 12.23 | —26.2| -—26.7| —40.4] —69.6 
Alaska. ---- 151 8,954 | 59.30 +4.9 +9.1 | —27.4 —14.6 
| Se 1,972 85, 992 | 43. 61 +1.6 +.9 | +14.3 +11.3 
Ark, © ..... 381 5,316 | 13.95 +7.6 +9.4 | +13.1 +17.8 
oa 27,970 1, 454,975 | 49.7 —7.9 —12.1 | —12.4 —15.7 
a 1, 678 71,478 | 42.60 | +14.8 +18.5 +6.7 +8.9 
Conn_-_--.-| 42,798 $158,979 | 56.82 | +1.2 +7.0} +6.1 +8.6 
7a Ys4 56, 834 | 57.76 +6.0 +10. 2 —3.7 +15.4 
eae 586 35, 850 | 61.18 —1.0 —1.4 +7.1 +5.2 
Fla. §._....| 5,300 et ee Be Sedan ened) rer es 
ees 2,199 47,511 | 21.61 —-.3 -1.7 —.2 —3.7 
Hawaii____- 1, 476 77, 225 | 52.32 —1.2 —1.5 | —29.8 —35.4 

Idaho &____- 55 2,972 | 54.04 (7) (7) @® () 
eee 2,075,953 | 72.15 +3.3 +2.6 | —15.1 —13.6 
me. *. J. 12, 546 433,319 | 34. 54 +6.1 +8.1 | +12.8 +15.3 
ae 3, 973 132, 567 | 33.37 | +12.4 +10.2 +3.8 +6.3 
a |} 1,864 102, 679 | 55.09 +4.1 +5.1 —2.0 +.7 
as 2, 430 76, 227 | 31.37 —9.6 —3.5 | —12.3 —4.2 
“RS 8, 762 376, 465 | 42.97 +3.6 +4.0 | +15.2 +24. 7 
Maine- ---- 3, 104 135, 546 | 43.67 | +10.1 +11.5 —1.7 —6.5 
BG. -...... 2, 005 110, 146 | 54.94 —4.5 +6.0 | +31.3 +36. 6 
i ae 9, 646 573, 305 | 59. 43 —1.0 +.2 |] —15.2 —9.2 
Mich---... 18, 877 1, 448, 213 | 76.72 +.1 —2.0 | +22.0 +40.9 
Minn..----- 5, 823 348, 650 | 59.87 +7.9 +11.7 —6.0 —3.7 
a SO4 12, 434 | 13.91 —.7 —3.4 —2.5 +3.2 
eae 6, 701 327, 696 | 48.99 +.8 +1.8 | +10.9 +35. 2 
Mont.-.--.--/ 668 | 22,272 | 33.34 | +26.3 +13.0 | —19.5 —15.9 
Nebr_....-- | 1,345| 521473 | 39.01| +124] +7.8] -74] -108 
oo il | 330 | | ee See eee Semen hammer ree 
ee. ee 867 43,120 | 49.73 +7.0 +6.5 —9.9 —5.4 
i i an 6, 623 533, 407 | 80. 54 +3.0 +3.6 —4.6 —2.8 
N. Mex..-- 348 10,172 | 29.23 —.6 —1.0 | —14.5 —3.8 
FF eae 10 23, 485 1, 827,193 | 77.80 +.3 (1) —7.9 —10.4 
rie ¢ 2, 626 61, 282 | 23.34 +.4 —1.6 | +16.0 +32. 7 
N. Dak...- 393 17,945 | 45.66 | +26.4 +1.4 | —17.1 —10.6 
Ohio !2_____ 26, 711 1, 385, 832 | 51.88 +3.3 +3.6 | —10.2 —8.1 
a 7, 968 124,180 | 15. 58 —5.4 —7.0 +6.1 —.9 
Oreg.-..---- 93,800 - bh. | ee ee ee , eee +65. 3 
|< Sees 21, 894 1, 462, 630 | 66.81 +.2 +2.5 —4.4 —5.4 
oe 896 9, 796 | 10.93 +.9 —6.2 +1.7 —1.4 
Rt hy ae 3, 270 214,194 | 65.50 | +10.0 +.8 +1.5 —5.4 
 § See 1, 670 39, 164 | 23.45 —3.7 —4.4 —b.7 —3.0 
S, Dek..-.. 1, 005 35, 308 | 35.13 —.3 —9.1 —2.0 —10.4 
Ten... ..... 1, 948 35,105 | 18.02 +4.2 +6.4 | —22.3 —15.8 
Ter, %... 9, 300 C4 ee eee eee Sere Fea 
Ween: ...... 1, 542 93, 471 | 60.62 +9.2 +5.4 +9.9 +11.8 
i Se 1, 000 | a ee ae See eee Ree eee 
et eS 123 4 18. 59 +1.7 —.7 | +12.8 +9.7 
a 1, 709 60,115 | 35.18 +1.2 +2.2) —18.8 —16.8 
Wash...--. 11, 167 741, 996 | 66.45 | +16.4 +19.1 +4.0 +16.4 
i ae , hy: 89,951 | 33.01 +.7 +2.4 | +20.9 +38. 2 
) = 6, 780 487, 264 | 71.87 +7.4 +6.0 -1.1 —2.0 
Wyo... 297 15, 422 | 51.93 | +28.0 +31.4 | +15.1 +28.3 











1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex- 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 

8 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 About 12 percent of this total is estimated. 

5 Partly estimated. 

6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 

7 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

8 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

® Estimated. 

10 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

11 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

12 Includes 7,215 cases and payments of $229,667 representing supplementa- 
tion of other assistance programs. 

13 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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~ *Old-age and survivors insurance: beneficiaries receiving | Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband's, widow's or widower’s, or 


monthly benefits (current-payment status); annual data repre- 
sent average monthly number. Public assistance: monthly num- 
ber of recipients under all State programs; annual data, average 
monthly number. Unemployment insurance: average weekly num- 
ber of beneficiaries for the month under all State laws; annual 
data, average weekly number for the year. 


parent's benefit. Beginning September 1950, includes a small pro- 
portion of wife beneficiaries under age 65 with child beneficiaries 
in their care 

2 Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in 
assistance group; before October 1950, partly estimated. 

3 Program initiated October 1950. 


NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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